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ova, “ACADEMY OF ARTS, "TRAFALGAR. 


by given to the Mombers end Students, os 
Nori ye ere GRRE, Esq... the Professor of An 
ji deliver his FIRST L ECTURE on THURSDAY EV ENING 
N T, the 9th instant, at 3 o'clock, and his succeeding Lectures 


Thursdays 
a tele folowing Thu HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


ECT TECTURES on PERSPECTIVE.—A Course 
of SIX gh hear on PERSPECTIVE will be delivered 
iy Mr. HENRY WILKIN, at his residence, 20, Newman-street, 
thet Course to commence on Tuesday Evening, November 7, and 
jude on Friday, November 24, the doors open at half-past 
Seven and commence at . t o'clock precisely. Terms, for 
the Course, One Guinea. For Tickets apply to Mr. Robert 
Jennings. 62, Cheapside ; Mr. Ackermann, 96, Strand ; and at Mr. 
ii. Wilkin’s, 20, Newman-street. 





dlesex. AL Migal the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 
Curate of Hanwell, Middlesex.—Parents and Guardians desirous 
of selecting a School in a healthy situation, combining the in- 
tellectual Moral Tra of a Collegiate Course ‘with Religious In- 
struction, Moral Training, and spestic ware. my obtain Pro- 
e 


t e Bet » Rectory, 
Hanwell; J Dp. . Macbride £ Privcinal of of b 4 





| EJANWELL COLLEGIATE. SCHOOL, ‘Mid- 


HYACiNTHs | AND | OTHER ~ BULBS.— 
HREYS’S COMPOUND to promote the BEAUTY 
and PRESERVATION of PLANTS, may be used either in 
drawing-room, or in the conservatory, and, from its col 
fertilizing power, & ew grains dissolved in water! at intervals 
effective. nb licable to all green-house plants, to 
and other bu x 5 to Bota in bot oe wth of 5 sa 












D.C 
Hall, ll St or of the Prieto Mi thelSebouk 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 


R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy at Munich s to inform the Nobility 

and Gentry (Architects particularly), Peat he continues, with a 
considerable number of his Papils, to Gecorate | Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner. and in the d ifferent 4 ancient 
and modern = hen on reesenalie terms, and with the atest 




















LECTURE will be delivered on WEDNESDAY 
Evgenia, 8th November, 80 . 
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SCHOOL OF METHOD. 

Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 

Apottonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin's Lang, 
INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 

under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 

$8 No. 29, for TRADESMEN and OTHERS ENGAGED 
a snes will commence on Tuesday Evening. Novem mber 
the gist, at a Saeee past Nine o'clock, and will meet on Tues- 
ee aad Frid Evenings. The Lessons will commence at a 
hner 3 terminate at Half-past Ten o'clock 


 nncen Shillings for the Course of Fifty Lessons, of 
One Hoar and a Quarter each, or 3s. per Month. 

CLASS N me. * for GENTLEMEN, commenced on Monday, 
October 30, sats © Coaster pa Six o'clock, and meets on 
Monday an 

.—Thirt: oe iitings 3 fort the Course of Fifty Lessons, 
Que Hour and t Quarter each. or 6s. onth (Eight Lessons). 
Schoolmasters, Teachers,, &c. 5s. ~j = Course, or 3s. per 


ine, an 


Gentlemen desirous of admission te thie Class must apply on 
or before Thursday, November the 

Bach Pupil must be provided ana with the MANUAL, price 
&., or te —— price ls. 6d., published by Mr. Parker, 


45, West Strand. 
. Tickets and ond full particulars may be obtained at the Office, 101, 
St. Martin's Lane. 





ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cugapsipr, London, consisting of a 
Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
5 in the various departments of Literature. 
‘rms of Subscription.—Subscribers of 5/, 5s. per annum; 3/. 35. 
weal ear; or ll, 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. at a 
time, in own, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4/. 4s. per annum ; 
2. ide, the half year; or ll. 8s. the quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 
the Country.—3/. 3s. per annum; 1. Iss. the half ears or 
plo it ae uarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12in the Country.—2/. 2s. per 
im; 1, 6s. the half years or 15s. the quarter, 4vols. in Town, 
fin t } Ls Country. —The ty Publications are added to the Li- 
as they issue ay e oone from which Subscribers 
ire one-half their complements. 
«x Societies, or Families deareus of entering into ajoint 
scription, can be supplied with any number of books, entirely 
om and of their own seleation, whether in the Library Cata- 
or not, upon lowing terms :—If 30 vo! —>_" Ly re- 
gured conatant y in circulation among the members, 12/. 12s. 


perannum. And ifa greater or less number be required, the 
pa in proportion The Books to be exchanged at the 
and in the way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 


bers the Society paying carriage to and from London. 
*s* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


all parts of the United Kingdom. 
po ag AeA by letter to Mr. Frk. Sang,37, Portland-terrace, Regent's- 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and ‘Capitalists are informed 
that all beenens relating to the securing and Gepeeng of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications, 
and —— of Inventions, is yok with care, economy, 
and despatc 
RGISTRATION OF DESI pee Ueder the new Act, 6 and 
7 Viet. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether .in Metal or 
other substances, may protested § in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a pense; 0 paeontat Designs may also be 
‘istered onder ¢ he “Act, 5 and 6 Vict 00, 
PROSPEC’ TUs. with full pesthaninas as to the course to be 
ary and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
tters Patent or the Designs “Acts, ™ 7 be had gratis, upon 
application, personally or AL, letter, to Mr. Alexander Prince, 
14, Lincoln's Inn-fields, Lo 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 

7 AND Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 

STATES.—Particular attention given to Sales of New and Old 

Books, Paintings, Engravings, and Fancy Goods ; also any other 

description of erchandize. ‘Refer to John Mil er, Bookseller, 
on ; Goddard & Hill, Birmingham. 


Sales dbp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
KBy BERRY Bag tS gry tae & a at he ir Rooms, %, Fleet- 
MONDAY, November 6, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN; including a great 
variety of Standard and Valuable Works in T heology, Natural 
and General History, Biography, Philology, Education, Classics 
and Translations, Poetry, Plays, Metaphysics, Medical Sciences, 
7, Voyages and Travels, Useful Arts and General Literature ; 
e Assortinent of Modern Novels, Romances, and Popular 
Works : of Fiction, omens which are some of the most dis- 
Banim, Bulwer, Chamier, 
Yooper, Dickens, Gleig, Jerrold, Scott ; ladies Blessington, 
Bury, Dacre, Morgan. Morley, Morton; Mrs. ‘orton, 
She ey, iyelleve Misses irney, RH *Manineau, 
Porter, Stickney, &c. &c. ; 2 a quantity of Magazines and Period: 
cals, recently gy ns 




















RIDAY, AY, November 10 e 

The VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of a 
BARRISTER, deceased ; comprising Reports by Blackstone, 
Burrow, Cowper, ou as, Durnford and Kast, East, Maule an 
Selwyao, Barnewall an Alderson, Barnewall and Cresswell, &c. 
A §rariey. of Modern  feoular Works on Practice and Pleading, 

_— 
ge: RR and Catalogues had. 


— ORAS ER AINS FROM NORTH 


Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS respectfully beg to announce 
they. will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King- 
street Cyeentguseen, on THURSDAY, 23rd November, at 


120 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of FOSSIL 
REMAINS of the MASTODONTOID ANIMALS of 
NORTH AMERICA, collected by Mr. ALBERT KOCK in the 
great alluvial plains of the Mississippi, Missouri, and other parts 
ofthe new Continent; and consisting of S Skulls, Jaws, Teeth, 
‘Tusks, and Bones of every part ef the trunk and extremities. 
Cotelonnes will be ready ten days prior to the Sale, and may 
be had of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, C erent. garden. 








ILLER’S CATALOGUE RJ CHEAP 
BOOKS, for November, can now be had Gratis. 
Amongst its varied contents will be found The ANNALS OF 
Puivosopay, by Thompson, complete in LY vols., 34, 3s.—Lou- 
pon's ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE, complete in 5 vols. , plates, 
yu, Rate Asiatic Journal, complete, new binding, 68 vo) is. 71. 78. 
UARTERLY Review, complete, with the three Indexes, 
ialfealt, new, 0d ke. rapa and Annals of the Fine Arts, 


8 vols, 21. 105 
e 10th TN appear. 

MILLER’ s° "CATA LOGUE of CHEAP 
FOREIGN LITERATURE, containing the Works, IN FRENCH, 
of Balzac, U Capefizue, Cousin, Guizot, Mignet, Thiers, Voltaire, 
&c.; IN ITALIAN, Ariosto, cacio, Allieri, S. Pellico, Monti, 

osini, Tee &c.; IN Seuman. of Goethe, Schiller. Tieck, 
Herder, Klopstock, &c. ether with a Selection of Spanish, 
ortuguese, and Class: Sal Literature. 

Applications, by post, readily attended to, the Catalogue being 
GRATIS, and sent postage free. 

ohn Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 


Mr. L, A. LEWIS, will SELL: THIIs DAY, 3 th MONDAY, 
MISCELLANEOUS. “G ‘OLLECTION of 
BOOKS, being the Stock of a Country Bookseller. 

On FRIDAY, 10th, and SATURDAY, lth, 
The MEDICAL ‘and MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of the late R. BINGHAM, Esq. 
n WEDNESDAY, 15th, 
The COLLECTIONS of the late GEORGE 





MADDOX, Esq., Architect, (“ probably the oldest living mem- 
ber of his profession.” See Atheneum, Oct. 14, p. 924.) Com- 
prising his Architectural Library, ary, Casts, &e. 


FRIDAY, 17th, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, part from the Continent ; 





ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful Instruments, measuring but 3} inches when 
closed, gg sufficient power to show clearl Jupiter's moons: 
ite Se seqarely pe packed. and sent through the post for ls.— 
be had onl the Maker. JOHN DAVISs, Optician, Derby ; 
orat the Estab lishment of his Brother, High-street, Shrewsb bury. 
sedthromatic Objectives.—S. D. has just received from M. Oberhaii- 
ter, Paris, a series of fine Objectives for Microscopes; of their 
ed J.D. can give the first reference. 


ricullurists.—J. D. has just pay a bighly efficient 
Level fo or Draining 2 Irrigating, price &, os, chy 


The price varies 


very ane copy of the best Benedictine edition of 
SS 15 vols.; St. Augustine, Benedictines edition; 
scarce English Dives: &e. 


Ona THURSD: AY, 23rd, | 
VALUABLE BOOKS, in quires, printed at 
Oxford ; comprising JAUN'’S MANUAL of BIBLICAL ANTI- 
Qui TILES, 8vo. 800 copies—Aristophanes’' Comedies, by Wheel- 
wright, 2 vols. 8v0. 300 copies—Jones's Chronological Analysis 
of the Bible, 8vo. 600 copies—Jones'’s Book of Christian Gems, 
fep. 890 copies—Jones's Book of the Heart, fep. 80 copies— 
Jones's Book of the Young, fcep. 600 copies ; and other Works by 
Jonés—Menzel’s German Literature, 4 vols. avo. 160 copics— 





Goodwin's Keturn of Prayer, l8mo. 799 copies; &¢, Ke. 









s. tles, 1s. 9d. each, by 
le pading chemists = seedsmen + town a country. = 
sale Agents 


DAVY, MACKMURDO & CO., 100, Upper 
street, Londo jon. 


RMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINE,—WATSON and LAMBERT, of Newcaert, 

UPON-TYNE, who were iptrested C Mr. Armstro 
the manufacture of the HYD RIC MACHIN 
a at the Roya Dassieaties INSTITUTION of Los 
pon), and who have the advantage of being acquainted with 
every improvement made by him, beg to announce to the pub- 
lic, that they make these Machines of a portable size and 
suitable fora room or lecture table, fitted up with x. cogureies 
for reversing the el eous matter 
into the condensing pesyand capable of ‘exhibit nearly all 








the experements nat be ove n made illustrative of the subject, 
* i as aleGne « power equal to the best Machines of the 
d construction neral u 


use 

,* a means 0 acing electricity they will be found more 
economical than Ge ys = , ‘, C. as a novelty in 
science the or, de; on of est. 

Fixed HY Ri ROELECTI Wie Nt MACHIN 4 ot all sizes and ezery 
degree of power, are also manufactured W.&L. 
the prices and other particulars may be obt d 

personally, or by lette 

»Carlial-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oct. 1843. 


GHARPES SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
R aCe. Recommended nis 5 used by the Facogze. for 

preservi e T ai possi 

aoe ny traly scheatiie ration ‘arbe, from its hold 

ing, in a state of t 1 properties of 

and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 

the proprietor, are rend ve A, the gies at of 














ered instant! 
the wouth; at the came time, it is By tte wa 
or any pernicious ingredients. ts rasiriogent quale “oe Sere 
vents s decay, eradicates scurvy, ds OF excit the ‘tee ealth 

of the gums, prevents Ly LA nen from | teeth or, if 
ph. SS to bleeding, gives,in 
tinued ute, permanent re! 
tions of the mouth, the resa 





relief vat is feat == 2 ieoaree affec- 


ness to 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable 
tion to the most discriminating —- 

Be careful to observe the Pro "s Si 
ment stamp.—Prepared and CS a by &. 
Islington-green, London. 
Medicine Venders, in boxes att ls. 9d. roa . 9d. each; and 
through the following Agents :—Sanger, 130, * Oxford-street ; 
Butler, & Cheapside ; Hannay & Co, 63, Oxford-street; Ed- 
wards, 6; . Paul’ 8 Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, 
don-street; Sat tton & fo ». Bow Churchyard ; and 


Je 
as: B. Orders = post i diately attended to. 
In a handsome welame, on peiisbes « with 13 Engravings, price 16s. 


LIZA COOK'S ‘POETICAL WORKS. 
Boausiteliy Illustrated Edition. 
© Miss Cook is a writer of great promise. Her book containsa 
great number of lyrical and other poems, many of which are 
extremely tb beautiful.""— United Service Gasette. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


CAPT. CHAMIER’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 TA 
PERILS OF 


pesere r the Gov 
SHA i RPE, Chemi: 





. D. Best, 














T HE AUTY. 
By Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIEE. i N. 
Author of * The y~ eofa aed * Ben Brace,’ &c, 


MRS. TROLLOPES: oy Roe ** JESSIE PHILLIPS,” 
in 3 vols. post 8vo, with Mlustrations by Leech. 
“We cordially recommend this work to our readers.""—John 


“ A story of deep and exciting intovest.” *—Caledonian Mercury. 
“ The whole work is writtén with great power. The dramatic 
force which Mrs. Trollope exhibits in painting the scenes of ber 
we = far exceeds the powers of Miss Martineau."’—Bell’s 


“Tleary Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
"Just published, in demy 8vo. 14s. cloth 





ELIGION in the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA: an Account of the Origin, Progress, Rela- 
tions to the State, and present Condition of the Evangelical 


Churches in the United States, with Notices of the Unevange- 
lical Denominations. 
By the Rev. ROBERT BAIR 
Author of “ L’ Union de I’ ; eanee et de I'Etat, tin la Nouvelle 
Angleterre.” 
Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Blackie & Son, 
Gleaee and Edinburgh. 


THE SECOND PART OF ARNOLD's HORACE, WITH 
NOTES. 








is PATTAN in 12mo. price 5s. 
CLOGS HORATIANE. Pars LL. Sermones 
omnes pentiacns, yo est FAMILIARIS INTER- 
PRETR Fig OREL ‘didit 
Collegit 83. Trintta RERCHEVER ARNOLD. th, Sectes 
* ntabrigienses quondam e 
" oe Rivingtons. St St. Paul's 's Churchyardeand Ww sterlov-place:__ 
This day is published, in post 8vo. price 8s. 
HEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, _ 
tion for the youn fradent concerning the CHURCH, and 
the Anglican rane’ 
y CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Head Master of Harrow School. 
Also, just ready, price 2s. strongly bound 
Preces Belocte; or, a Selection of Prayers, for the 
Use of Schoo 
Riringtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
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R. RIPPINGILLE’S ARTIST and AMA- 

‘TEUR’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, royal 8vo. price 

1s., conta'ns: —1, British and Foreign Art—2. An Evening’s 
Gossip with a Painter—3. Reputation _and Success in Art—4. 

Four Years’ Residence in Italy —5. Notice to Correspondents 

and Readers. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Just published, a 

BETIsH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXXI. Contents. 

1, Anglo-Catholicism—The Oxford Doctors. 

2. The Corn-Laws—Profits and Rent. E 

. Historical Schools in France—Guizot, Thierry, Michelet. 
‘he Law of Debtor and Creditor. 

The Kirk—The Ministers and the Ministry. 

The Ameers of Sinde. 
ports of Thomas Carl 
J 








SONSpaw 


le. 

tussia—The Affairs of Servia— With a Map. 
Retrospect of German Literature. 

London : R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 

Price ls., 128 Columns, 8 * 
HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, No. 7, 
for NOVEMBER, Edited by DOUGLAS JERROLD, price 

13., will contain the following Original Articles, Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings, from om by Kenny Meadows, Leech, 
Hine, Prior, Charles Martin, and Lee :— 
The Chronicles of Clovernook. 








Beaus of England. 


By the Editor. Memory. By W. H. Dixon. 
The Hall of Blood. By Miss| The Last of the Ballad-Singers. 
Pard Egyptian Bird Mummies. 


ardoe. 
Flirtation with Sitters. Adventures of a Brocade Pet- 
A“ Page”’ of Phrenology. ticoat. 

Paul Prendergast. My Philosophy. 

Boy and the Flowers. England Sixty Years Ago. By 
Westminster Abbey, asit is and| Luke Roden, M.D. 

as it was. By Libra. Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 

The Captive Bird and his Mis-| Letter from r. Sergeant 
By Florence Wilson. Adams to Luke Roden, M.D. 
The Boys of London — The! The Valley of the Shadow of 

News Boy. By Mark Lemon. Death, &c. 

Subscribers are informed that an Ornamental Title-page and 
Preface to the First Volume are published with this Number, 
which may he had of all Booksellers, and at the Illuminated 
Magazine Office, 2, Crane-court, Fleet-street. Covers may be 


had to bind the First Volume. 
ri + ta 
fPHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
S. Clarke, Publisher, 13, Pall Mall East. 

Twenty years have now elapsed since the first appearance of 
the * Westminster Review,’ in which the first article of the first 
number (from the pen of W. J. Fox) was entitled *Men and 
Things in 1823.’ A Rearare: organ, which, in the discussion of all 
the varied questions in the moral and physical sciences con- 
nected with human progress, should be free from the party bias 
of the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly’ Reviews, was then called 
for; and such a medium for the utterance of honest convictions 
is perhaps more indispensable at the present moment than at 
any former period. The late reaction in favour of the Conser- 
vative leaders of the aristocracy has ceased; the hopes which 
were entertained of a strong government, willing to govern in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, have proved delusive. 
It was said of the French noblesse, when they returned to France 
after forty years of exile, “These men are unchanged; the 
world with them has stood still; they belong not to the present 
century, but to the past ;"" and the same remark may unhappily 
be applied to a large portion of the English nobility and their 
instruments in oflice. It has become obvious that the members 
of the present cabinet and their immediate supporters are still 
the men of 1798,—dreamers of conspiracies and rebellions; pro- 
moters of agitation by the means chosen to suppress it; men 
who believe in military demonstrations, in state prosecutions, in 
the power of class interests, in the strength of old-established 
abuses, in the shifts of expediency, in popular credulity, in 
electoral corruption, but have no faith in moral influences, none 
in the divinity of truth, none in the growing intelligence of the 
people, none in the necessity of improved institutions adapted 
to the new wants of society, none in the stability of that govern- 
ment which should honestly take justice for its basis, and win, 
4 deserving, the affections of the governed. They are men 
who, in an age of earnest convictions, are without earnostness 
of purpose,—who occup 
stand, and one which 1 
retain. | 

The time has arrived when, amidst the most encouraging pro- 
spects of continued usefulness, the * Westminster Review’ may 
prefer, with confidence, its claims to the support of every sec- 
tion of the Liberal interest. The service it rendered in bygone 

ays, when, in the advocacy of free trade principles, it stood 
almost alone, will not be forgotten now that those principles are 
oa the eve of practical realization. The services it may yet 
render, not only in aiding the present movement, but in helping 

ensure those further objects of good government which on 

@ annihilation of 1 ly will become attainable, need not 
be pointed out. With the new number in the press will have 
been completed forty volumes of Essays and Criticisms, amongst 
which have appeared acknowledged contributions by Bentham, 

ariple, Colonel Perronet Thompson, C. Buller, 

olesworth, Roebuck, and Bowring; and no labour will be 

spared to sustain in the future conduct of the work the reputa- 
tion of the past series. 


By 








osition which they do not under- 
will soon be impossible for them to 











AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
| NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains:—Lord Brougham and 
his Detractors— Young Scotland ; or an Evening at Treport—De 
Custine’s Empire of the Czar—The Banker's Wife; Mrs. 
Gore—Australian Sketches; No. II. The ren Baneare— ecent 
iographies : . Cartwright; John Sydney aylor— The 
Emigrant’s Song— Railway Reform — Literary Register: Col. 
Napier's Syria; Taylor's Life in the Ranks; &c, &c. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 


NEW BIBLE CYCLOPADIA, 
On November Ist, closely and beautifully printed in 8vo. and 
illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, 
PARTS VII. AND VIII, OF A 


YCLOP-EDIA of BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE. By JOHN KITTO, Editor of ‘ The Pictorial 
Bible,” &c. Assisted by various able Scholars and Divines, 
British, Continental, and American, whose Initials are aflixed to 
their respective Contributions. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, London. 


Bi NCx CLOrAdrA BRITANNICA. 
_ SEVENTH EDITION. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. | 

A recent writer in the Quarterly Review, in adverting to the pre- 
eminent value of this Encyclopedia as a Dictionary of Univer- 
sal Knowledge, observes, that ‘an Australian or New Zealand 
Settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but 
that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a 
companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and become a 
well-informed man before he reached his destination.”’ 

An_ Index of 68,000 references, compiled with great industry 
and judgment, is appended to the work, forming a ready key to 
its multifarious contents. ‘ . 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 
WILEY & PUTNAM beg to announce the Publication 

of the following important Works: 
THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. p 
RESIDENCE 











Me 





rice 18s. . 

of EIGHT YEARS in PER- 

SIA, among the Nestorian Christians; with Notices of 

the Muhammedans. By the Rev. JUSTIN PERKINS. With 
a Map and coloured Plates. 

In 1 vol, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, - 

~ ELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of MRS. 

MARGARET M. DAVIDSON, the Mother of Lucreti 

we Margaret Davidson; with a Preface by Miss C. M. SEDG- 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 24s., illustrated with numerous 


ts Engravings, ae 
RANSACTIONS of the ASSOCIATION of 
AMERICAN GEOLOGISTS and NATURALISTS, 1840-2, 
IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards 
HE DESPATCHES of H 
_ CORTES, addressed to the Emperor Charles V., written 
during the Conquest, and containing a Narrative of its Events. 
Now first translated into English from the original Spanish, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By GEORGE FOLSOM. 
ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN ANNUAL. 
In | vol. illustrated with splendid Engravings, and superbly 
bound in white calf, gilt edges, price One Guinea, 
HE GIFT: a Curtstmas and New YEarR’s 
Present for 1844, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 241 Lithographic Figures and 
54 Woodcuts, price 16s. ¢ oth, 
TREATISE on the DEN'TAL ART, founded 
on actual experience. By F. MAURY, Dentist of the 
Royal Polytechnic School. Translated from the French, with 
Notes and Additions, by J. B. Savier, Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
_.Also, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, : 
The Kidneys and Urine. By J. J. Berzelius, 
Pr ypalated from the German, by M. H. Boye and F, Leaming, 


Int vol, royal §vo. cloth, price 16s. = 
RESBYTERY, and NOT PRELACY, the 
. Scriptural and Primitive Polity, proved from the Testi- 
monies of Scripture, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, &c. Also the 
Antiquity of Presbytery, with an Account of the Ancient Cul- 
dees, and of St. Patrick, By THOMAS SMYTH. 
, Also, by the same Author, ’ ? 
The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession 
Examined, and the Protestant Ministry defended against the 
Assumptions of Popery and High Churchmen, in a series of Lec- 
tures. 8vo, price 16s. ? r 
_ Ecclesiastical Republicanism ; or, the Republican- 
ism, Liberality, and Catholicity of Presbytery, in contrast with 
Prelacy and Popery. 12mo. price 7s. | 
ondon: Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’-hall-court. 


ERNANDO |) 








! SIR CHARLES BAGOT, . 
It is proposed to publish, by Subscription, a Portrait of 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HON 
IR CHARLES BAGOT, Gc B 
J LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA ite. 
pignaraved by Jom * Burnet, Esq. F.R.S., from the admirab) 
Eicjare painted by Mr. Brivcss, of Oxford, for Christ Church 


[No 


Price to Subscribers: 
Prints, 1. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 28.; Before Let 
Those Gentlemen desirous of becoming Sabseriten'; A 
Portrait are requested to forward their names, as early as hen 
sible, in order to insure the finest impressions, to Messen. i — 
Graves Company, Her Majesty's Publishers in Ordin ag | 
Pall Mall; or to Mr. James Ryman, High-street, Oxford. “ry, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
I. 

Tn post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cl 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SIR ROBERT PERL, 
A MANUAL of FRESCO and ENCAUSTIC 

PAINTING ; comprising ample Instructions for carry; 
on all the operations connected with these Arts, with mop cong 
rate description of the methods employed, and the colours ani 
other materials used for these purposes. by the most po ng 

times. By W.B SARSFIELD 





Artists of ancient and modern a 
TAYLOR, Curator of the Living Model Academy. 

Il, 

Small 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 
OURS of MEDITATION and DEVO. 
a ace he Lm hg FL : upon various subj 

nected wit e Religious, Moral, and Soci i 
nected with the | ig oral, and Social Duties o 
Aas. F a 
“ Every German student is familiar with o: 
lar works in the literature of that countr mse Sent Pom 
dacht. It is said, and we believe it to be the fact, that u wards 
of 200,000 copies of the work have been printed. including the 
last, which was the twenty-third edition. ‘The volume before us 
is a selection from the noe but contains enough to give the 
English reader a notion of the author's deep, original thinking, 
and of the noble simplicity of his style."—John Bull, - 
Ill, 

vols. post 8vo. price 21s, 

SKETCH-BOOK. By Mr. M.A. 


With numerous Engravings on Wood, from 


tse con. 
Translated from the German by ‘JAMES 4 


2 
HE IRISH 
TITMARSH. 
the Pegg Bae og ee 
“ One of the most valuable books of travelling sketches 
has been published for many a day; and, excepting ies 
presents the best idea of Ireland and the Irish that we have 
met with.... Taken as a whole, the book is ca ital.” — Spectator 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, i 


By Mr. TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbe PROF. 
J TAY LOR, Gresham College?” ae. 
1, PSALM TUNES. 
2. SACRED MUSIC, r 
3. GLEES, MADRIGALS, DUETS, SONGS, &e. 


HE PEOPLE'S MUSIC BOOK.—A Work 
intended to meet the growing demand for Music among 
all classes of the community. Principally arranged for Four 
Voices, and, where admissible, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte. Each number contains three separate 
portions, forming, respectively, a complete body of the best 
I Music for the Cathedral, the Church or Chapel, the Family, the 
Glee Club, and the Madrigal Society. 
Published Monthly in Parts, comprising 32 pages super-royal 
8vo. price One Shilling. 
: The 30th Edition, of 1,000 each. 
LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVOTION; con- 
taining the Morning and Evening Service of a Family for 
every Day throughout the Year. Embellished with 17 elegant 
Engravings. Bound in cloth, gilt edges. price 1/. 6s. Recom- 
mended by 25 distinguished Ministers in England, and upwards 
of 100 Clergymen in the United States of America. 
“ Our attention has lately been called to an advertisement of 
a book of * Family Devotion, comeing the Morning and Evening 
Service of a Family for every Day throughout the Year.’ Ac- 
cording to the advertisement, this new Order for morning and 
evening prayer daily throughout the year, is already in its 30th 
edition of 1,000 each. 30,000 copies of a book of common prayer 
or I S, rec d y twenty-five distinguished mi- 
nisters, whose names are given, and who include some of the 
most prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed throughout Eng- 
land without working some considerable change in the minds of 
probably 200,000 persons.’’— Times, Sept. 17, 1843. 


Just published, % . . 
PORTRAIT of the REV. JOHN CUM- 
MING, M.A., Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
Crown-court, Little Russell-street, Covent-garden; engraved by 
Thomson, from a Painting by W, Booth, Esq., in the possession 
of Mr. Cumming. Large paper, India proofs, 10s. ; small paper, 
plain proofs, 7s. 6d. 
London : George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 











This day is published, price 2s, 6d. illustrated with a coloured Frontispiece, Six Steel Engravings by LEEcH, and numerous Woodcuts, 


PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK 


ConTENTs OF Parr I. 


Tur Strate: The Royal Family—Sovereigns of Europe—The Queen’s Ministers—The 
Queen’s Household—Prince Albert's Household—The Queen Dowager’s Household— 
hold—Amb lors and Ministers Abroad—Ambassadors and 
Ministers in England. Orricers or State: Officers of the House of Commons—Right of 
Voting. Law: Courts of Law—Circuits of the Judges—Rate of Allowance to Witnesses 
on Trials, &c.—Law Terms and Returns—University Terms—Law and Public Offices, &c. 
ARMY AND Navy: 
Commerce: Bankers in London and Westminster—Transfer 
Days of the Public Funds—Instructions for Transfer—Interest Tables. 
City of London—Table of Wages—Marketing Tables—Weights and Measures—Taxes— 
Post AND Transit: Post Office Regulatiens. 
and Cab Fares—Watermen's Fares—Theatres—Amusements, Exhibitions, &c.—Exhibi- 
tions and other Public Places open Gratuitously—Eclipses in 1844—Table of High Water 
—General Notes for the Year 1844—Almanack — Population of the United Kingdom— 
Weather Table—Savings Bank Interest Table—Cash Account, &c. &c. 


Duchess of Kent's T 





—Acts Regulating Quarter Sessions—Wills—Tenancy. 
Prize Agents in London. 


Stamps—Moonlight Night. 


For 1844. 


Navy and | 


Corporation of the 


Hackney Coach 





Contents oF Part II. 

An Excursion to the West—Diary and Memoranda—The Return of the Oyster— 
Aphorisms and Reflections—Methods of Restoring suspended Animation—The 
Potato—Sir Geoffry de Buggyns: a Fragment—The Days when we 
dote of George Selwyn—Habits of Eminent Authors—Desultory Reflections—Answer to the 
Prize Enigma—Original Anecdote of the Duke of Wellington—Hints to Housekeepers 
| —Anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough—Ode to Intemperance—A Leaf from 
book—Useful Chronology—The Captives at Cabool—Wholesomeness of Shell-fish—The Song 
of the Sensitive Swell—Anecdote of George the Third—How D'ye Do?—The } v 
Man’s Lament—The Rivals—Lays of Old England—Three Chapters on Happiness—Kath- 
leen Mavourneen—Notes of a Naturalist—The Song of the Wild Minstrel—Ode to Tem- 
perance—Moral Reftections—Notes of a Journey from Sadler's Wells to Hornsey-w 
House—The Old House at Home—Rules for Marketing, &c.—Things worthy of Remem- 
brance—The Carbineer—Recipes for Ladies—Mutual Umbrella and Parasol 
Society—The Cookery Book for the Stage—Progress of Science for 1843—The Pet of the 
Ballet by Daylight—The Pet of the Ballet by Gaslight. 


Song of the 
went Gipsying—Anec- 


from my Log- 


Plain Young 


Assurance 


A few copies of the POCKET BOOK for 1843 may yet be had, price 3s. 6d. 
London: published at the PUNCH OFFICE, 194, STRAND ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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N° 8361] 
ew BUVILL, Pt November 4, 1843. 


R. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH THE 
M FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH:— 
pORGE SELW YN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
1 Ge MOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
with Mor Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
sot Court @ England under the Houses of Nassau and 
“Te, 2 vols. 8v0. with Portraits. 
in NED MYE RS; or, A LIFE BEFORE TITE MAST. 
: UTOBIOGRAPHY , of a SAIL OR. By J. FENIMORE 
Het a ER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ * Wyandotté,’ &c. 2 vols. 
y {], MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
JMEDIAN. By HIS SON. 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
= THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE: a Novel. By 
HENRY CURLING, Esq. ie iliaiabis 
tley, N urlington-stree 
Cicneet ae Eanes to Hee Majestu.) 


ORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE 


ENTLEY. . ‘Burlington-street, 
At, 1n ORDINARY TO HER Maggsty.) 


I PRESCOTT'S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. 

IL COOPERS W YANDOTTE. 

I. HORACE WALPOLES LETTERS to SIR H. MAN 
(Concluding Series.) 

IV. ST. JOLIN'S SER COSMO DIGBY. 

y, SMPSONS NARRATIVE of the ITUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY 4 DISCOVERIES on the NORTH COAST 
of AMERIC. 

VL SLICK in ENGLAND; or, THE ATTACHE. 

ViL CAPT. BEECHEY'’S VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE. 
VIL. MRS. CHILD'S LETTERS from NEW YORK. 

IX. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEMPORARIES. 

X. JAMES'S FALSE HEIR. 

XL MRS. ROMER’S SUMMER RAMBLE. 

XIL THE BUSY-BODY. 
XU. DR. TAYLORS HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, 
&ec. of EUROPE. 


XIV. or. Re ik HISTORY of the MANNERS and 
1S of ANCIENT GREECE. 











Just published, 
JROPORTION, or the GEOMETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLE of BEAUTY ANALYSED. By D. R. HAY, De- 
corative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. In royal 4to. with 17 
Plates and 383 Woodcuts, price 25s. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 


I. 
The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
nony of Form. In royal 4to, with 18 Engravings and Woodcuts, 
Price 15s. 


Il. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring’ adapted to 
interiot Decorations. The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
grams, 8vo. Price 7. 
In so far as we now, Mr. Hay is the first and the only modern 
{rtist who has entered upon the study of these subjects without 
the trammels of prejudice and authority. Setting aside the 
ordinances of fashion, as well as the dicta of speculation, he has 
sought the foundation of his profession in the properties of 
light, and in the laws of visual se pes ation, by which these pro- 
perties are recognized and modified. The truths to which he 
bas appealed are fundamental and irrefragable ; and the con- 
clusions which he has deduced from them will admit of no mo- 
dification either from taste or fashion. Notwithstanding some 
trivial points of difference between Mr. Hay’s views and our 
own, we have derived the a pleasure from the perusal of 
these works. They are all composed with accuracy and even 
elegance. His opinions and views are distinctly brought before 
the reader, and stated with that modesty which characterizes 
geaias, ae wee ah tirmness which indicates truth." — Edinburgh 

ti 843. 
ian Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
on 








THE FIRST OF THE ANNUALS. 
Now ready, elegantly bound, price 12s. 
ACKERMANN’S 
ORGET ME NOT ror _ 1844, 
A CHRISTMAS, NEV s JEAr's, AND BIRTH-DAY 


Containing Contributions by te Loy Ctinguiched auiians 
ofthe day, and ilastretiogs b ost eminent nate 
. Edited by FRE are SHOBER L, Esq 
‘Appealing, by sy magic of its name, 
Togentle feelings an acre thous kept 
Within the heart like gold 
Among the contents of this volume will found :—Funeral of 
euler, by E. Quillinan—Letter of Lord Byron's to the Ettrick 
Shepherd—Lisy parting with her Cat y James Thomson, Au- 
thor of The Seasons—Love’s Signal te by L.E.L. sand 
Poems and Tales by the Countess of Blessington, Lad 
Wortley, Agnes Strickland, Miss Mitford, Eliza C = Nes, 
Ita, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Power, Robert Bell, Miss 
Pardoe, Mary. Howitt, John Clare, C. Swain, &c 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By MAXIMILIAN, PRINCE OF WIED 
Accompanied by 81 ‘elaborately-coloured Plates, imperial 
‘olio, humerous Engravings on Wood, and }. _ e Map. Trans- 
jated from the German by H. EVA = 2 elegantly- 
bound Topi i Twenty-five su oe * 1 
endid work must prove hig! ratifying to a! rsons 
= iit interested in the fate of the ” Red eine ;.in it Pail 1 be 
found amass of information respecting fel traditions, man- 
itn customs, character, illustrated by a volume of coloured 
plates, far su mperior io every respect to anything that has hitherto 
‘companied a similar work 
THE CLANS, 
glunsisting of highly-coloured Plates, representing full-length 
; res of Chiefs and other personnes in their respective cos- 
strom gant AS R. IAN, Pa, with descriptive 
oy JA ES LOGAN. Beas F.S.A. Sc. It will be 
caplet in Fifteen Numbers (six of which are out), price 12s, 
A few copies, Imperial Folio, price 21s. eac 
THE LADY’S ASSISTANT IN KNITTING AND 
NETTING. 
By Mrs. GAUGAIN, 
Vol. ist, price fhe. 6d. Vol. ade price 10s, 6d. 
Ackermann & Co, 96, Strand. 





50, Conpuit-streET, November 4. 
NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES GRANT. 
On Tuesday, the 7th instant, will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with a Portrait of the Author, 


PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ ‘ The Great Metropolis,’ &c. &c. 


AMONG THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND :— 


General Remarks on the Place. The Theatres—Places of Amusement. 
General Remarks on the People. Manners—Customs—Habits. 

The King and his Minister State of Morals—Crime—Keligion. 
State of Political Feeling. Hospitals—Medical Men. 

The System of Government. Education—Boarding Schools. 
Literature—Literary Men—Publishing, &c. Courts of Law—Justice. 

The Newspaper Press. Nunneries and Nuns. 

The Higher Classes—Middle Classes—Lower Classes. Public Belldity Rooms—Coffee Houses. 
Military Matters. Public Buildi Mi 





SaunpeErs & OTLEY, Publishers, Candadhctunet, 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 








RICHARDS’S 


UNIVERSAL 


DAILY REMEMBRANCER 
FOR 1844. 


FORMS IN WHICH THE WORK IS PUBLISHED: 











Panuarp .—1s4s. Panuary.—64s. 














MONDAY 1. TUESDAY 2. THESE SIZES SUNDAY 8. JCash Ac. RECD. } PAID. 
£ s.)adj£] sia. 
ARE Br. for. 
LARGE 4TO. POST, 
PRINTED ON ee 
MEMORANDA, 
THE = = | 
BEST WRITING 


PAPER, AND 








STRONGLY BOUND. Cr. for. 
9s. 9s. | 
| 



































LARGE POST OCTAVOS, HANDSOMELY BOUND, RULED OR PLAIN. 
























































MONDAY, JAN. 1, 1844. San.—1844. _ San—1s44. 
i” yrs j Mondayl.—*S “Sund. 7 
Mona. 1. —s 

Tuesday 2. Tus.2. 
Wedn. 3. 
78. 58. 3s. Gd. 
MOND. JAN. 1. WEDN. JAN. 3. Panuarp.—1914. 
Sund. 


LARGE 4to. POST, 








PRINTED ON FNfond. 1. | Wed. & | Fri. 
THE 
TUES. JAN. 2. THURS. JAN. 4. BEST WRITING 
PAPER, AND Tues. 2. i ‘Thurs. 4. | Sat. 6. 


STRONGLY BOUND. 


6s. 4s. 
LonVon: 


RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, in Town or Country. 
































In ordering either of the above Books, the price will sufficiently designate the 
size and form desired. 
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The Fortian Library. 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS OF 


POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN 
WORKS, 


To be published as soon as possible after their appearance 
on the Continent. 


“The project of a Foreign Liprary we thought, in the first 
instanee, very highly of, and are particularly glad to observe its 
confirmed success. The books have been well chosen, and, 
without an exception, well translated.""— Examiner. 





In the press. 
Part XI. price 5s. 


IRELAND. By J. G. KOHL. 


To be followed by ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and LONDON. 





Part XII. price 5s. 
HISTORY OF TEN 
1830--1840. 
Part First. By LOUIS BLANC, 
“A remarkable work, The ten years, 1830~1840, were troubled, 
stirring, and important times to every European nation—to none 
so much as France. It is a narrative of events, real, striking, 


absorbing—the subjects of immense interest to all readers —the 
style unusually excellent.” —Foreign Quarterly Review, 


THE YEARS: 





Volumes completed. 
Vv. 
8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By F. C. SCHLOSSER. 
Volume the First, translated by DAVID DAVISON, M.A., 
under the immediate superintendence of the Author, 


‘The Literary portion of the History will appear first, and form 
two volumes, with an entirely new Introduction by the Author, 
and with a Preface and Notes by the Translator. 


IV. 
&vo. price lls. cloth, 
AUSTRIA. By J. G. KOIUL; 


COMPRISING 


VIENNA, PRAGUE, TIUNGARY, BONEMITA, 
DANUBE, GALICIA, STYRIA, MORAVIA, 
BUKOVINO, and the Military Frontier. 


III. 


8vo. price 10s. cloth, 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


Containing The Borgias—The Countess of Saint Geran—Joan 
of Naples—Nisida—The Marchioness of Brinvilliers—The Cenci 
~The Marchioness de Ganges—Karl Ludwig Sand—Vaninka— 
Urban Grandier. 

“* Dumas’ book is very striking. The Trepete of Truth—the 
serious side of what is called the Romance of Real Life—had 
never such startling illustrations as this remarkable book affords. 
Its capital constructive art is mee Y a less admirable feature than 
its perfect and close fidelity of detail. What a story is that of 
the Marchioness de Ganges !""—Exzaminer, 


II. 


8vo. price 11s. cloth, 


LIFE IN MEXICO. 
By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


With a Preface by W. Il. PRESCOTT, 
Author of ‘ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain.’ 


“* Madame Calderon's book has all the natural liveliness and 
tact, and readiness of remark, which are sure to distinguish the 
first production of a clever woman. .... Never was traveller 
better gore for such atask in such a country, as far as 
physical resources, courage, and curiosity could go. more 
genuine book, in air, as well as reality, it would be diflicult to 
find.”"— Edinburgh Review. 


THE 


I. 


With a Map, in 8vo. price 11s. cloth, 


RUSSIA. By J. G. KOIUL 


COMPRISING 


ST. PETERSBURG, MOSCOW, KITARHOFP, RIGA, 
ODESSA, The GERMAN PROVINCES on the BALTIC, 
THE STEPPES, THE CRIMEA, and the 
Interior of the Country. 

“This book gives the clearest insight into Russian habits, 
manners, and general statistics, of any work on the subject 
which we have hitherto consulted. Though sometimes minute, 
M. Kohl is never tedious, because he always manages to com- 
bine, with the most trifling matter, allusions or comparisons 
that make it interesting, from the vivid manner in which it is 
conveyed to the reader's mind."'"—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Cuarman & Hatt, 186, Srranp, 








New Works. 


PUBLISHED. 





1. 
’ , , 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introductions and, Notes. 
Complete in 1 vol. uniform with Lord Byron's Poems. Medium 
8vo. with a new Portrait, by George Richmond, engraved in the 
line manner; and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence 
of the Poet, by ‘I’. Creswick, A.R.A. 21s. cloth; bound in mo- 
rocco in the best manner by Hayday, 2/. 2s, : 

*,* Appended to the Volume is an InpEx compiled expressly 
for this Edition. 


2. 
The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated. 

A SERIES OF 
COMPOSITIONS FROM THE LITURGY. 
By JOHN BELL, Sculptor. 

No. J. 4to. with Six Illustrations, price 3s. To be continaed 
Monthly. No. |. comprises The Lord's Prayer. No. Il. will 

contain ‘Ihe Belief. 


° 
7s 
NARRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS AND 
ADVENTURES OF MONS. VIOLET, 
In CALIFORNIA, SONORA, and WESTERN TEXAS, 
Written by CAPT. MARRYAT, C.B., 

Author of ‘ Peter Simple.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards. 

“Full of interest for those who delight in the wild adven- 
tures and romantic pictures of savage life, heightened by de- 
scriptions of natural objects, rivers, mountains, prairies, &c.; 
which bring before the reader things with which he is not 
familiar. Besides this interest, inseparable from a narrative of 
stirring adventures and hair-breadth escapes, the work contains 
a great deal of valuable information relating to California and 
Western ‘Texas, and the desert plains of Central America, 


> 


which no European had previously communicated."’"—John Bull, 
4. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN 
MORALS. 


By SAMUEL SPALDING, M.A., of the London University. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


5. 

Col. Sabine’s Magnetic Observations. 
OBSERVATIONS ON DAYS OF UNUSUAL 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, 

Made at the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories, under the 
Departments of the Ordnance and Admiralty. Published by 

the British Government, under the Superintendence of 
Lieut.-Col. EDWARD SABINE, of the Royal Artillery. 
Part I. (1840-41) dto. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


6. 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing the latest Discoveries appertaining to the Daguer- 
reotype. Compiled from Communications by MM. Daguerre 
and Arago, and other Eminent Men of Science, 

By N. P. LEREBOURS, 
Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. 
Translated by J. EGERTON, 
Post 8vo. with Plate of Apparatus, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

“A translation of M. Lerebours' celebrated * ‘I'reatise on Pho- 
tography.’ This work will be peculiarly acceptable to the scien- 
tific world, containing, as it does, the latest discoveries and 
improvements in the art of which it treats; together with a vast 
variety of practical instructions, valuable hints respecting the 
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REVIEWS 


History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a 
Preliminary View of the ancient Mexican 
Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, 
Hernando Cortés. By W. H. Prescott. 3 
vols, Bentley. 

Ws rejoice to see Mr. Prescott again in the field. 

We judged that the author of ‘ Spain under 

Ferdinand and Isabella’ had not exhausted in 

that work the fruits of his laborious researches ; 

and that his well-exercised pen would probably 
be again employed in illustrating the most re- 
markable age of Spanish, or even indeed of 

European history. We have many histories, it 

is true, of the — of Mexico, and even from 

such writers as Solis and Robertson, two of the 
most accomplished historians of their respective 
nations. Yet the critical spirit of the present 
day requires a minuteness of investigation and 
asifting of authorities which those writers never 
dreamt of. Besides, the materials were not 


within their reach. The first great collector of 


the materials of Spanish history, was Don Juan 
Baptista Muiioz, the celebrated historiographer 
of the Indies, who diligently exercised the power 
intrusted to him of searching all the archives of 
the kingdom and its colonies. He did not live, 
however, to execute his own designs, but died in 
this country, leaving a very large collection of 
valuable documents, which has been carefully 
reserved. This collection, as well as that of 

n M. F. de Navarrete, and several others, 
have been examined by our author, whose per- 
severance and self-sacrifice in his favourite 
study must be well known to the readers of his 
former history. With such copious stores of 
information and a congenial theme—for we sus- 

ct that the Conquest of Mexico is a subject 

etter adapted to Mr. Prescott’s genius than 

the intrigues of a European court—he could not 
fail to produce a valuable work. We can answer 
at least for its elaborate execution ; but as these 
volumes, fraught with learning and philosophy, 
have been but a short time in our hands, we 
shall defer our critical judgment of them till a 
future occasion, and content ourselves at pre- 
sent with a few extracts, exhibiting either the 
novelty of our author’s information or the bril- 
liancy of his manner. 

In speaking of Cortés, Mr. Prescott seems 
sometimes to slip into the vulgar practice of con- 
sidering that remarkable man as a born hero—an 
error which ought to be carefully avoided by 
the philosophical historian. In the following 
account of him, however, we see nothing but the 
ordinary gentleman :— 

_ “Hernando Cortés was born at Medellin, a town 
in the southeast corner of Estremadura, in 1485. 
He came of an ancient and respectable family ; and 
historians have gratified the national vanity by tracing 
it up to the Lombard kings, whose descendants 
crossed the Pyrenees, and established themselves in 
Aragon under the Gothic monarchy. This royal 
genealogy was not found out till Cortés had acquired 
name which would confer distinction on any descent, 
howevernoble. His father, Martin Cortés de Monroy, 
Was a captain of infantry, in moderate circumstances, 
but a man of unblemished honour ; and both he and 
his wife, Doiia Catalina Pizarro Altamirano, appear 
to have been much regarded for their excellent 
qualities, In his infancy Cortés is said to have had 
a feeble constitution, which strengthened as he grew 
older. At fourteen, he was sent to Salamanca, as his 
father, who conceived great hopes from his quick and 
thowy parts, proposed to educate him for the law, a 
profession which held out better inducements to the 
young aspirant than any other. The son, however, 
did not conform to these views. He showed little 
fondness for books, and after loitering away two years 
at college, returned home, to the great chagrin of his 


parents. Yet his time had not been wholly misspent, | the student to form a tolerably correct idea of 
since he had laid up a little store of Latin, and | the progress made by the Aztecs in the arts, and 
learned to write good prose, and even verses ‘of'| to al his imagination with the magnificence of 
some estimation, considering’—as an old writer bygone greatness. Our author has availed 
ea eda todo te a ee nai’.20%. | himself, to the fullest extent, of these aids; and 

: oe hence he has been enabled to restore, in the 
one, who, too wilful to be guided by others, proposes | | .+ perfect manner (as will be seen by the fol- 


no object to himself. His buoyant spirits were con- “ . 
tinually breaking out in pee wh frolics and | owing extract), Cholula, the most remarkable 
: of the Mexican cities :— 


capricious humours, quite at variance with the be — 
orderly habits of his father's household. Heshowed| “ It was of great antiquity, and was founded by the 
primitive races who overspread the land before the 


a particular inclination for the military profession, or 1 " 
Aztecs. We havea few particulars of its form of go- 


rather for the life of adventure to which in those ] 
vernment, which seems to have been cast ona repub- 


days it was sure to lead. And when, at the age of | ¥ nicl c 
seventeen, he proposed to enrol himself under the | lican model similar to that of Tlascala. This answered 
80 well, that the state maintained its independence 


banners of the Great Captain, his parents, probably . ; 
thinking a life of hardship and hazard abroad prefer- | 40wn to a very late period, when, if not reduced to 
vassalage by the Aztecs, it was so far under their con- 


able to one of idleness at home, made no objection.” pe beg se ee ope 
a rol, as to enjoy few of the benefits ofa separate poli- 
h es eas <n ” tical existence. Their connexion with Mexico brought 
ave studied in the same school as Don Juan: | ihe Cholulans into frequent collision with their neigh- 
ae a“ = neg fencing, gunnery ; bours and kindred, the Tlascalans. But although 
ee ee eee far superior to them in refinement and the various 
In an escalade of the latter kind, he met with | arts of civilization, they were no match in war for 
an accident which had the effect of delaying his | the bold mountaineers, the Swiss of Anahuac. The 
visit to the New World :— Cholulan capital was the great commercial emporium 
“ As he was scaling a high wall, one night, which | of the plateau. The inhabitants excelled in various 
gave him access to the apartment of a lady with | mechanical arts, especially that of working in metals, 
whom he was engaged in an intrigue, the stones | the manufacture of cotton and agave cloths, and of 
gave way, and he was thrown down with much | a delicate kind of pottery, rivalling, it was said, that of 
violence and buried under the ruins. A severe con- | Florence in beauty. But such attention to the arts of 
tusion, though attended with no other serious conse- | a polished and peaceful community naturally indis- 
quences, confined him to his bed till after the de- | posed them to war, and disqualified them for coping 
parture of the fleet.” with those who made war the great business of life. 
Our author delights in the elaborate details | The Cholulans were accused of effeminacy, and were 
with which he finishes his pictures. He often _ Sa -4 the charge of their rivals— 
introduces little particulars, which, in our opi- y bg pep - ~ theese. —ws 
nion, do not belong to history, and respecting | _ ha ae Raper: : b ‘liz 1 as la like 
which the testimony of authors can be no satis- a i Ge 7 i ‘I -~ lading © yon if — 
factory evidence. “Some of these superfluous | #7UNGAance a Seen many o tap 
touches may be discerned in the following por- transient and unstable a character to be, strictly 
trait of Cortés: speaking, historical :— 
: a as . “ But the most luxurious residence of the Aztec 
“ Cortés at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps t : cal hy . 
thirty-four years of age. In stature he was rather monarch, at that parse diece Ge soyal oe a 
above the middle size. His complexion was pale ; pegs 2 cela poy - ae directi a 
and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity pan tine ital, and its base was, in his day, washed 
to his countenance, not to have been expected in one by the an of the ‘een, ton te lofty crest of 
of his cheerful temperament. His figure was slender, Be ee : 
at least until later life; but his chest was deep, his Ma " — pond si 5 na mpl psn 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well propor- | 4. )°. ae : : 
tioned. It presented the union of agility and vigour _— po ag ad a a 
which qualified him to excel in fencing, horsemanship, virons of Mexico. The landscape is not disfigured 
and the other generous exercises of chivalry. In his . P : ne 
diet he wan temperate ences of what he at, and | Pet in any oer quarter, bythe white and 
drinking little; while to toil and privation he seemed sero poa - unienen enmmmen at aiaacliaiain ant 
perfectly indifferent. His dress, for he did not cultivated fields, waving with rich harvests of Euro- 
disdain the impression produced by such adventitious : : F 
aids, was mikes to at off his Scales person to | Pea" ea ee a“ me — — 
advantage: neither gaudy nor striking, but rich. He conceal vt d ety Ba ho = agg elif in pl nee 
wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but those hyry, were spared till the middle of the last century ; 
were of great price. His manners, frank and soldier- a the oe are still shaded by gigantic perce de 
like, concealed a most cool and calculating spirit. mene a fifty. feet in circumference, which were 
With his gayest humour there mingled a settled air centuries old at the time of the Conquest The place 
of resolution, which made those who approached him is now a tangled wilderness of wild heute utisen 
a — es a — page eae. | the myrtle mingles its dark, glossy leaves with the 
aw ac st devote Ae . 
saat ge : | red berries and delicate foliage of the pepper-tree. 
followers. Such a combination, in which love was | oy : Pi ok, it * 
tempered by authori, sas tho one probably box | Surel there n0 got better suited to amsten me 
alonlate. i ire avoti j be az ° ° 
calculated inpire devotion in the rough and 10 under those ately expresses get it the mow 
The ames of Cortés seems to have undergone a > sg —— “yg ingens ” — — pe 
“si : : F ndian races and the monarch who once held his 
eek change —l of peeing aie A h _ | courtly revels under the shadow of their branches. 
_— barr sled © 1 - raliti = ae F b "f _ lay | Lhe domestic establishment of Montezuma was on 
ah ay his -ceodhneny There pt Die Ae ports 4 | the same scale of a splendor as every thing else 
. . = : - im. » ast @ any Ww as are 
that require the heats of excited action to unfol re ay portage Nee at rami Mm They 
their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the | ’ 


arse A .~ | were lodged in their own apartments, and provided 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their | with every accommodation, according to their ideas, for 
full growth, and give forth their fruits, only in the | y 


tach se se allies tiation Stadt Sethe nen, | personal comfort and cleanliness. They passed their 
eae an ents te wenden ee = of this minh | hours in the usual feminine employments of weaving 
able man ; the instrament selected by Providence to | Std, embroidery, especially in the graceful feather. 
scatter terror among the barbarian monarchs of the hy the royal aviaries. They conducted themselves 
Western world, and lay their empires in the dust. with strict decorum, under the supervision of certain 

The impulse given by Humboldt to the study | aged females, who acted in the respectable capacity of 
of Mexican antiquities, has = of late | duennas, inthe same manner as in the religious houses 








years, some magnificent works, which enable | attached to the teocallis, The palace was supplied with 
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numerous baths, and Montezuma set the example in 
his own person, of frequent ablutions. He bathed at 
least once, and changed his dress four times, it is said, 
every day. He never put on the same apparel a se- 
cond time, but gave it away to his attendants. Queen 
Elizabeth, with a similar taste for costume, showed 
a less princely spirit in hoarding her discarded suits. 
Her wardrobe was, probably, somewhat more costly 
than that of the Indian emperor, * * His meals the 
emperor took alone. The well-matted floor of a large 
saloon was covered with hundreds of dishes. Some- 
times Montezuma himself, but more frequently his 
steward, indicated those which he preferred, and were 
kept hot by means of chafing-dishes. The royal bill 
of fare comprehended, besides domestic animals, game 
from the distant forests, and fish which the day before 
was swimming in the Gulf of Mexico! They were 
dressed in manifold ways, for the Aztec artistes, as 
we have already had occasion to notice, had pene- 
‘trated deep into the mysteries of culinary science.” 


Among the dainties served at the Emperor's 
table, we find enumerated a “ fricassee of young 
children,’””. but the historian, Bernal Diaz, 
allows that this article is somewhat apocryphal. 
It is worthy of remark, that from the ancient 
Mexicans we derive the names of two articles of 
luxury—one of them, it must be confessed, a 
semi-barbarous luxury ; namely, chocolatl (cho- 
colate) and tabaco (tobacco). 

The following passage is very characteristic 
of our author, who delights in what artists call 
strong effects, glowing colours, bold contrasts, 
and who is evidently not much inclined to strip 
reality of the hues of romance :-— 

“The events recorded in this chapter are certainly 
some of the most extraordinary on the page of history. 
That a small body of men, like the Spaniards, should 
have entered the palace of a mighty prince, have 
seized his person in the midst of his vassals, have 
borne him off a captive to their quarters,—that they 
should have put to an ignominious death before his 
face his high officers, for executing, probably, his own 
commands, and have crowned the whole by putting 
the monarch in irons like a common malefactor,—that 
this should have been done, not to a drivelling dotard 
in the decay of his fortunes, but to a proud monarch 
in the plenitude of his power, in the very heart of 
his capital, surrounded by thousands and tens of 
thousands who trembled at his nod, and would have 
poured out their blood like water in his defence,— 
that all this should have been done by a mere hand- 
ful of adventurers, is a thing too extravagant, alto- 
gether too improbable, for the pages of romance! 
It is, nevertheless, literally true. Yet we shall not 
be prepared to acquiesce in the judgment of contem- 
poraries who regarded these acts with admiration. 
We may well distrust any grounds on which it is 
attempted to justify the kidnapping of a friendly 
sovereign,_by those very persons, too, who were 
reaping the full benefit of his favours.” 

We shall close, at present, with a paragraph 
in which the spirit of the sixteenth century is 
contrasted, in the most judicious and philosophic 
manner, with that of the present day :— 

“ A good criterion of the moral sense of the actors 
in these events is afforded by the reflections of Ber- 
nal Diaz, made some fifty years, it will be remem- 
bered, after the events themselves, when the fire of 
youth had become extinct, and the eye, glancing back 
through the vista of half a century, might be supposed 
to be unclouded by the passions and prejudices which 
throw their mist over the present. ‘ Now that lam 
an old man,’ says the veteran, ‘I often entertain 
myself with calling to my mind the heroical deeds of 
early days, till they are as fresh asthe events of yes- 
terday. I think of theseizure of the Indian monarch, 
his confinement in irons, and the execution of his 
officers, till all these things seem actually passing 
before me. And, as I ponder on our exploits, I feel 
that it was not of ourselves that we performed them, 
but that it was the providence of God which guided 
us. Much food is there here for meditation !’ There 
is so, indeed, and for a meditation not unpleasing, as 
we reflect on the advance, in speculative morality, at 
least, which the nineteenth century has made over 
the sixteenth. But should not the consciousness of 
this teach us charity? Should it not make us the 





more distrustful of applying the standard of the pre- | 


sent to measure the actions of the past ?” 








The Croton Aqueduct. By J. B. Towers, of the 
Engineer Department of the U.S. New 
York and London, Wiley & Putnam. 

THE value, to every large community, of an 

abundant supply of pure water, and the physical, 

moral, and medicinal importance of frequent 
and profuse — of it to the human frame 
externally and internally, were a great deal 
better understood in former times than now; and 
were certainly applied with much greater effect, 
despite the exertions of Father Mathew, Vincent 

Priessnitz, Temperance Societies, and Commit- 

tees of Parliament for improvement of towns, 

cities, and the dwellings of the people. 

English are certainly neither a bath-taking nor 

a water-drinking people. Perhaps they are of 

opinion that for nine months of the year, they 

have fogs and showers enough, and rain enough 
around them, in the murky climate of our sea- 
girt country, to render any further application 
of the pervading fluid a matter of — Oe geo 
Yet,. certainly, it is not so. “ven in the 
moist English climate, frequent and ample 
ablution is an element of health and vigour, 
and contributes to the soundness of the mind, 
by assisting the body in the discharge of the 
functions of perspiration and digestion. The 
necessity for artificial stimulus, so ruinous to 
both body and mind, is frequently the result 
of inattention to the purification of the skin— 
and thus the want of frequent external ablu- 
tion, renders the wholesome beverage of pure 
water insufficient for the demands of a diges- 


tion and respiration which are overburdened | 


by neglect. 


Tosupply and secure tothe inhabitants of large | 


cities and populous towns, pureair and = water, 
is one of the first duties of every legislature, 
national and local. Yet it is only recently, and 
in this country to avery limited extent, that much 
attention has been directed to a subject so im- 
portant to the well-being of the people. Notwith- 
standing all the aids of practical science and the 
expedients of modern mechanical skill, the air 
of our manufacturing towns is still loaded with 
smoke, their lanes andalleys with filth, and their 
crowded dwellings with putrefying and diseased 
air—ills which the richrarely consider until they 
are at last conveyed to them through the channels 
of the disease and contamination engendered by 
this neglect, and ascending in fevers and cholera, 
plagues and epidemics, which in their progress 
execute fearful havoc alike on negligent rulers 
and the objects of their neglect. Then, perhaps, 
a fever hospital is the result; the symptom is 
treated, but the source of the disease overlooked 
and neglected. 

Draining, Sewerage, Ventilation and Smoke- 
burning are among the first of the duties of a 
home legislation, of a beneficent government, in 
such a country as this. We have had some talk 
in Parliament and elsewhere on such subjects 
—talk, but little else. To these we may add 
one other not less important—a Profuse Supply 
of Pure Water—not, as hitherto, in pail-fulls and 
jug-fulls, doled out in a wretched pittance to the 
hard taxed water-rate payer; but streams of 
running water, ample for all purposes and for all 
persons, especially the poor and hard-wrought 
among the people—for these especially. This 
has not been accomplished in this country—yet 
we know not where it is more wanted, or where 
that want might be more easily supplied. 

It has frequently struck us with wonder, that 
the enormous powers of the modern steam-engine 
have not been more directly brought to bear on 
this improvement of the social condition, and 
physical welfare and comfort of mankind. 
When it is known that one pound of coal will 


The | 


raise, by a Cornish steam-engine, ten thousand 
gallons of water ten feet high, how should We be 
ashamed when we render the stinted allowances 
which we dole out to the inhabitants of our ia 
and alleys, while the very air they breathe is 
contaminated by volumes of filthy smoke from 
the very engines which make those men rich 
whose carelessness and disregard for the health 
of others is the true source of all that impurity 
and all that filth of atmosphere! Surely it would 
| not be too much to demand, that one tithe of 
the steam-engine power, which is devoted to the 
| enrichment of the few, should be directly applied 
to the promotion of the well-being and the pre- 
servation of the health of the many, by whose 
labours those few are themselves enriched. 
It was such a benevolent view as this that, two 
| hundred years ago, actuated the enlightened, 
far-seeing inventor of the steam-engine, when 
| he revolved the high purposes to which the 
conceptions of his fertile mind might one day, 
be applied. Soliloquizing of this “ semi-omni- 
potent engine,” “by many years’ experience 
and labour so advantageously by me contrived,” 
he continues—“ and I may boldly call it the most 
stupendous work in the whole world; not only 
with little charge to drain all sorts of mines, and 
| furnish cities with water, though never so high 
| seated, as well as to keep them sweet, running 
through their several streets, and so performing 
the work of scavengers, as well as furnishing the 
| inhabitants with sufficient water for their private 
occasions, but likewise,’’ &¢c.—So meditated, 
planned, and advocated one of the aristocracy 
of intellect as well as rank in those days, alas! 
| too far in advance of his own times—and of ours. 
True it is, that our towns are in general sup- 
| plied with water; true it is, that it is not now, 
as once, sold in ‘‘ haporths’’ from the barrels on 
the horse’s back, from door to door; but then, 
it is the rich who chiefly benefit, and benefit in 
proportion to their wealth. The works, instead 
of being public works for the common good, are 
the private enterprise of companies for private 
gain; their profitable customers are the rate- 
payers; and it is always with difficulty and 
parsimony that a supply for public purposes is 
at any time to be obtained. 

It is plain, then, that the introduction of the 
supply of pure water into any town should be 
the work of the community on behalf of that 
community, and with no view to individual 
advantage. The supply should come, as in the 
time of the Romans, in an artificial river of 
large dimensions, instead of the paltry pipes 
which now smuggle it unseen to the houses of 
the rich. At certain hours of the day,—say 
morning and evening,—the open sewers on each 
side of the street should run with a copious 
supply, to carry off every ap of and 
the regulations of the police should bring 
every housekeeper to the door with her 
broom, to wash and purify the whole of the 
pavement in front of “ dwelling. In every 
lane and alley should bubble and ripple along 
this purifying stream, carrying away all filth, 
and giving to the houses and the streets a 
more than Dutch cleanliness. Then the sup- 
oly for domestic use, how copious should it be! 
hes square, every street, every court, every 
alley should have its fountain playing high 
in the sight of its inhabitants, testifying to all 
men the care and forethought, and wise bene- 
volence of the legislature; the large basins 
which receive these jets should be free to the poor, 
and the rich should pay for all. Such isa course 
which wisdom and forethought should enable 
every community to follow at much less expense 
than the stunted pipe costs at present, but with 
how much greater benefit, and comfort, and 
health. Twenty endowed hospitals, and a regl- 
ment of scavengers, and a battalion of police, 
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cere not | so effective for the well-being, health, 

happiness, and peacefulness of the inhabitants as 
this—a truly patriarchal kind of social govern- 
ing. And much of all this, it appears from the 
york before us, New York has done—been in 
a manner compelled to do, and done only at 
last; not at once, or at first, but at last; not 
epontaneously, and from the love of all men, 
but much, it seems, for self-preservation and 
love of life without fever. The necessity was 
felt in 1774, when there were only 22,000 people 
congregated together. In 1798 and 1799 it was 
matter of talking, and of letter-writing, and 
even of asking an engineer whether water could 
be brought in; which was, accordingly, replied 
to in the affirmative; naively telling us—as 
engineers now-a-days are even compelled some- 
times to admit in cross-examinations—that they 
“neither used levels, nor made any survey of 
the country, nor measured the flow of the 
stream, but their opinion was founded on per- 
sonal view, gained by walking over the ground.” 
In 1822 we next hear of the matter; and it is 
not now engineers walking over the ground, but 
the more modern invention, ‘‘ committees sitting 
upon it ;” and, finally, an accurate survey and 
estimates, then a report made and approved. 
The committee have again sat, talked, approved, 
reported, and again the matter ends—still no 
wholesome pure water for the city. Butnow comes 
amore serious element into the question : yellow 
fever enters the city, commencesits ravages alike 
on rich and poor, beginning, of course, with the 
latter, who could not get water, and avenging 
them on the former, who could but would not 
give it them. Then, indeed, do the bustling 
mayor and active town council begin to think 
something might as well be acted as talked. 
In 1824, 25, 26, we have reports, prospectuses, 
ats of Congress, ostensible shares, but as yet 
no water—only on paper. In 1831, there is 
again talk of taking “more decided steps ;” 
various communications, resolutions, ont re- 
ports, adducing facts and arguments, are made, 
in one of which it is actually stated, that the 
parties now are in earnest, and “ require our 
municipal authorities no longer to satisfy them- 
selves with speeches, reports, and surveys, but 
actually to raise the means and strike the spade 
into the ground.” ‘These are, indeed, stout 
words, meaning actual hard labour of digging, 
and do, indeed, look like a beginning. But the 
end of the talking is not yet. 

Preparations to act, not conducive to action, 
were all that flowed from the requisitions of 
1831; and even the yellow fever had now been 
forgotten. But 1832 brought the plague of 
cholera into the city. Then did the paternal 
corporation of the municipality arouse itself 
once more with something of earnestness. 
Aldermen and members of the common council 
dying of pestilence, bred in the poorer districts 
ofthe town, and in part engendered by want of 
an _ supply of pure water—alderman and 
councillor dying of pestilence, bred by ineffec- 
tive legislature and executive in their own city 
—were circumstances to bring the subject 
home to the men and their families. There 
is now a mighty commotion at the council 
board. ‘The Committee of Fire and Water 
pursued the subject with energy ;” and “ Myn- 
dert van Schaick, being a member of the Board 
of Aldermen at that time, and holding the situ- 
ation of Treasurer of the Board of Health, be- 
came deeply interested in the measure.” With 
atruly Dutch love of cleanliness and energy of 
character did the worthy Van Schaick bestir 
himself ; so that after four years of further talk 
and deliberation, the work was—actually set 
going, and the threat of 1831 was actually 
put in execution, the New Yorkers having pro- 
ceeded to “raise the means, and strike the spade 





into the ground.” In May, 1837, the work 
was commenced, and on the 4th of July, 1842, 
the waters of the Croton traversed the aqueduct, 
and entered the joyous city of New York. 

The means by which this result has been 
wrought out are described in the work before 
us. And in truth this same Croton aqueduct is 
one of the most remarkable works of modern 
times, far outstripping our own wretched 
Water-Works—East London, or West London, 
or North or South London Water-Works, and 
all other like private joint-stock enterprises as 
pump along driblets underground to the rate- 
payers at so much per gallon per day. Here 


| we have the waters of a river dammed up at 


their sources, pure and undefiled, a virgin 
stream, springing up among the woods in a re- 
mote forest, and consecrated to the health and 
happiness of a great city no less than forty miles 
oft. The waters of the river, being pent up at 
their fountain head in the silent woods, are to 
be transported, or have the means of transport- 
ing themselves, through a rough and uneven 
country those forty miles. An artificial channel, 
built with square stones, supported on solid 
masonry, is carried over valleys, through rivers, 
under hills, on arches and banks, or through 
tunnels and bridges, over these forty miles. 
Nota pipe, but a sort of condensed river, arched 
over to keep it pure and safe, is made to flow 
at the rate of a mile and a half an hour towards 
New York. 4 mile and a half of pure water 
measured off to the drinking inhabitants of New 
York every hour! And yet this is no tale of a 
sea serpent, or of a tub, for the reservoir into 
which this river empties itself on reaching New 
York, is the worthy basin of such a stream: 
it covers the area of seven squares of the city 
of New York, which had been laid off as build- 
ing ground. It is thirty feet high, covers more 
than thirty acres, and contains one month’s 
supply for the city, supposing the feeder to fail— 
a longer period of siege than in the present state 
of the fortifications of New York it is likely to 
withstand. It is characteristically stated to ex- 
tend in length from Seventy-ninth to Eighty- 
sixth street, and contains one hundred and fifty 
millions of gallons. Two miles further on is 
another reservoir for distributing these waters, 
built entirely of stone, four hundred and thirty- 
six feet square, and forty-five feet deep, contain- 
ing twenty millions of gallons. The cost of the 
whole has been about two millions of pounds 
sterling. 

And then how this river of blessing is distri- 
buted!—Passing a picturesque point of the 
Haarlem river, where there is a pressure of one 
hundred and twenty feet high, an aperture, 
seven inches in diameter, is made, and a gigan- 
tic jet d’cau, equal to a score of Versailles foun- 
tains, rears itself in the air to the height of one 
hundred and fifteen feet, a wonderfully near 
approach to the height from which it descends. 
We perfectly sympathize with the writer when 
he exclaims, after describing this phenomenon, 
“to those who had watched over the work during 
its construction and looked for its successful 
operation, this was peculiarly gratifying! to see 
the water (for the first time) leap from this open- 
ing and rise upwards with such force and beauty 
occasioned pleasing emotions, and gave proof 
that the design and construction of the work 
were alike faultless, and that the proudest hopes 
of the projectors would be realised. There it 
stood, a whitened column, rising erect, or shifting 
its form, or waving like a forest tree, as the winds 
swayed, with the rainbow tints resting on its 
spray, while on the other side the wooded hills 
arose to rival its height; all around was of 
Nature—no marble basin—no allegorical figures 
—only Nature adorning the scene with the 
grandeur and beauty of her green hills and 





rugged mountains.” On reaching the town, 
with equal liberality, the stream animates the 
squares and the parks, leaping joyously in the 
air, murmuring soft music, sending forth cooling 
and refreshing vapours through the hot summer 
air, and in the words of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, “keeping the town sweet and running 
through its several streets.” No wonder then, 
that on the 4th of July, 1842, the entrance of 
the Croton river into New York was an event 
hailed by the citizens of New York with a joyous 
and universal holiday. ‘ The Croton water, 
with the beauty and grandeur of its fountains, 
was received with unrestrained enthusiasm.” 

With works so gigantic as an undertaking 
of this extent must necessarily require, it was 
to be desired that some account of them should 
be given to the public, not only for the inform- 
ation of engineers, but also for the guidance 
of other communities—and which community 
is not of the number?—who may equally want 
and equally desire an ample supply of clear 
water. This work is, we presume, by a young 
engineer, and designed for popular, quite as 
much as for professional, use. It is illus- 
trated by many engravings of the picturesque 
points of the works, generally well drawn, and 
sometimes villanously engraved; those exe- 
cuted in mezzotint are often good and clever, 
the others are wretched. The view of the foun- 
tain head, above the Croton dam, is every way 
good, and that below the Croton dam is every 
way bad. Plate 20 is perhaps the best in the 
volume, containing the view of the aforesaid jet 
d'eau on Haarlem river—a pleasing subject very 
pleasingly treated and delicately executed. On 
the whole, the subject, which is not altogether 
a dry one, is made as interesting as its nature 
would admit. There is prefixed a short account 
of some remarkable aqueducts of modern and 
ancient times, to support a standard of compari- 
son for the Croton viaduct. The work is hand- 
somely got up, for an American work. We sug- 
gest to Mr. Weale the mechanical details of 
these works as a very suitable continuation to 
his ‘ Public Works of America,’ of which we have 
heard nothing lately. On the whole, this book 
is creditable to New York, and the work it de- 
scribes pre-eminently so. 

The following details may be interesting to 
the professional reader :— 

“The sources of the Croton River are principally in 
the county of Putnam, at a distance of fifty miles from 
the city of New York; they are mostly springs, which 
in thatelevated and uneven country, have formed many 
ponds and lakes, never failing in their supply. There 
are about twenty of these lakes which constitute the 
sources of the Croton River, and the aggregate of 
their surface areas is about 3,000,800 acres. From 
these sources to the mouth of the Croton at the head 
of Tappan Bay in the Hudson, the distance is about 
twenty-five miles. The country bordering upon the 
Croton isgenerally elevated and uneven, not sustaining 
a dense population and cleared sufliciently to prevent 
injury to the water from decayed vegetable matter. 
The river has a rapid descent, and flows over a bed of 
gravel and masses of broken rock. From these ad- 
vantages there is good reason to suppose that the 
water will receive very little impurity from the wash 
of the country through which it flows, and there is 
no doubt that the sources furnish that which is 
peculiarly adapted to all the purposes of a large 
city. The water is of such uneommon purity, that in 
earlier days the native Indian gave a name to the 
river which signifies clear water.” 

Flow of water in the Croton River, Capacity of 
the Fountain Reservoir, §c. 

“The medium flow of water in the Croton where 
the fountain reservoir is formed, exceeds fifty millions 
of gallons in twenty-four hours, and the minimum 
flow, after a long continued drought, is about twenty- 
seven millions of gallons in twenty-four hours. The 
dam on the Croton River is about thirty-eight feet 
above the level, which was the surface of the natural 
flow of water at that place, and sets the water back 
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about six miles, forming the Fountain Reservoir which 
covers an area of about 400 acres. The country 
forming the valley of the river was such as to give 
bold shores to this reservoir generally, and in cases 
where there was a gentle slope, or a level of the 
ground near the surface of water, excavations were 
made, so that the water should not be of less depth 
than four and a half feet. The great length of this 
reservoir is favourable for the purity of the water 
which enters the aqueduct: spread over this large 
surface, it will have an opportunity to settle and part 
with some of the impurities which it receives during 
rainy seasons from the wash of the country through 
which it flows. The available capacity of this res- 
ervoir down to the level where the water would cease 
to flow off in the aqueduct, has been estimated at six- 
hundred millions ofgallons, Could wesuppose that the 
Croton River will ever in any season of drought fail to 
furnish a supply greater than would be carried off from 
this reservoir, and the reservoirs in the city by evap- 
oration, we have still a supply of water which would 
be sufficient for one million of inhabitants during the 
space of thirty days, estimating the amount necessary 
for each inhabitant to be twenty gallons for every 
twenty-four hours. But we may assume the number 
of inhabitants at present to be one-third of a million, 
and therefore we have a sutticient store of water in 
this fountain reservoir to supply them for the space 
of ninety days in the emergency before supposed. 
Inaddition to the quantity in the fountain reser voir we 
have sufficient in the reservoirs at the city to supply 
one-third of a million of inhabitants for about twenty- 
five days at the rate of supply before mentioned. Thus 
we find, should such a limit as we have supposed ever 
happen to the supply from the river, the season of 
drought cannot certainly be supposed to continue 
during the length of time (about four months) that 
would be required for the present population of the 
city to exhaust the quantity in store when all the 
reservoirs are full. The minimum flow of water in 
the river where the dam is constructed, has been 
stated to be twenty-seven millions of gallons for every 
twenty-four hours. This would be a sufficient sup- 
ply for one million of inhabitants; and should the 
population of the city increase to one million and a 
half, this supply, together with the quantity in store, 
will probably be sufficient during any season of 
drought. There is therefore no fear in regard to the 
supply for the present, and should the time arrive 
when the city will require more than the present 
facilities afford during low stages of the river, other 
streams may be found which can be turned into the 
upper branches of the Croton to draw from in seasons 
ofdrought. These suggestions would only be useful to 
provide a supply during the low stages of the river, 
for at other seasons the flow of water in the Croton 
would be equal to the full capacity of the aqueduct. 
* A description of the general design and purpose 
of the channel-way in connexion with the reservoirs, 
will serve to give a clear understanding of the ope- 
ration of the work. Having ascertained the elevation 
in the city at which it would be desirable to use the 
water, it was only necessary then to find a point on 
the Croton River, where a dam could be constructed 
that would turn the water into a channel having a 
gradual descent to the required elevation at the city. 
So that it may easily be conceived it is only diverting 
the water into another channel where it will flow on 
unobstructed. The manner in which water is con- 
ducted from its natural channel for the purpose of 
propelling the machinery of manufacturing establish- 
ments, by a race-way or other channel, is a simple 
illustration of the operation of this great work. At 
the place where it was determined to build the dam 
across the Croton River, the surface of the natural 
flow of water was about thirty-eight feet below the 
elevation required asa head for the water to flow into 
the aqueduct leading into the city. By going further 
up the river the dam would have been of less height, 
and a point might have been found where it would 
be only necessary to build a dam to turn the water, 
and not form a pond of much extent above it ; but 
for such purpose it would have been necessary to go 
above, where some important tributaries enter the 
river, and would have required a considerable exten- 
sion of the aqueduct. It was perhaps desirable to 
form this fountain reservoir, so that it would afford a 
supply of water to draw from, should there at any 
future time, in a season of drought, be more required 





for the use of the city than would be flowing in the 
river. No essential change occurs in the form of the 
channel-way from the fountain reservoir on the Cro- 
ton to the receiving reservoir on the Island of New 
York, a distance of thirty-eight miles, except in 
crossing Haarlem River to reach the island, and in 
passing a deep valley on the island, where iron pipes 
are used instead of the channel-way of masonry to 
provide for the pressure consequent upon a depression 
from the regular plane. At these points the iron 
pipes descend and rise again, so that when the latter 
is flowing in the channel-way they will be constantly 
full. Thus it will be perceived that the channel-way 
of masonry will never be filled entirely so as to 
occasion a pressure on all its interior surface. The 
surface of the fountain reservoir is 1664 feet above 
the level of mean tide at the city of New York,and 
the difference of level between that and the surface 
of the receiving reservoir on the island of New York 
(a distance of thirty-eight miles) is forty-seven and 
a half feet, leaving the surface of this reservoir 119 
feet above the level of mean tide. From the receiv- 
ing reservoir the water is conducted (a distance of 
two miles) in iron pipes to the distributing reservoir, 
where the surface of the water is 115 feet above the 
level of mean tide. This last is the height to which 
the water may gencrally be made available in the 
city.” 

Such is the general design of the aqueduct, 
and for the conditions under which it was exe- 
cuted, andthe nature of the hydraulic construc- 
tion, we must refer the reader to the work itself. 
Sufficient particulars are there given to con- 
vey a general idea of the nature of the works 
and the manner of their execution, but we 
suggest the propriety of a publication of the 
details and specifications of the whole work, with 
accurate observations on the actual velocity and 
delivery of the stream, the slope of its surface, 
the distribution through the city, and the ex- 
penditure of the jets d’eau, &c. as likely to prove 
a valuable addition to the library of the engineer, 
and of all the public bodies and private indi- 
viduals interested in the water-works of great 
cities, 





Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India. 
By C. J. C. Davidson, Esq., late Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Engineers, Bengal. Colburn. 

Mr. Davidson informs us that he is a gentleman 

of more than portly size, a lover of field-sports, 

a scientific epicure, and a bit of a humourist. 

His work is quite consistent with this descrip- 

tion of himself; it is written in a style of sar- 

castic banter, in which old campaigners are 
accustomed to indulge at the mess-table, espe- 
cially when they have a lurking suspicion that 
their merits are not sufficiently appreciated by 
the higher authorities; and there are occasional 
touches of bitterness, which bear all the marks 
of having been suggested by personal disap- 
pointment. It is so common for tourists to 
declare that they did not look forward to pub- 
lication when they made their original notes, 
that the phrase has come to be regarded as a 
conventional matter of course ; but, in this in- 
stance, there is abundant internal evidence to 
show that Mr. Davidson’s avowal is perfectly 
true; for no one would have kept so disor- 
ganized and disjointed a record, a intended 
that it should be seen beyond the limited circle 
of his own friends. Mr. Davidson’s excursions, 
however, brought him into parts of India which 
are but little known. His sketches of the con- 
dition of the country are sometimes graphic, and, 
we have no doubt, honest; take, for instance, his 
account of Dhampore, in Rohelcund, which is 
far from being complimentary to the lords of 

Leadenhall Street :— 

“ Dhampore contains a good many substantial old 
houses ; such a thing as a new brick huvailee (the 
origin of our English word hovel?) is not built, at an 
average, in large towns once a year. The surplus 
wealth of India, that used to be employed in build- 





ing extensive towns, crowded ghauts. mamitnn 
stone or brick Seraees, some of * gmt ‘bl ones 

“ear 2 pable of con. 
taining from six to eight thousand people ; enorm 
massive bridges, splendid mosques and temples: i 
all gone; it has disappeared entirely. All the oes 
- “agen 8 
in Ingia, with a very few exceptions, are in ruin 
Delhi is surrounded by ruins, Agra, Booran ~ 
Aurungabad, have immense suburbs in ruins, rhe 
Deckan is a heap of ruins. Many towns in ome 
India that had their hundreds of thousands of inhabi. 
tants, are now literally without one, and are sWarm- 
ing with leopards, tigers, elks, and buffaloes, Jn 
deep forests you stumble upon Hindoo temples, 
Mohummedan gateways, stone tanks eight hundred 
yards square, brick wells of large dimensions ; scores 
of acres of burying-grounds, and all the other con. 
comitants, and proofs of wealth, and power, and popu- 
lation. Malthus would never have written his too 
celebrated work, nor Godwin ever written his too 
little valued answers, had they been in India. India 
is a large forest, with a great many cultivated spots, 
India—I say it after due consideration—could con- 
tain and support five times its present population with 
ease ; and yet it is unquestionably the poorest country 
in the known world.” 

Sultan Mahmid, of Ghizni, was not the only 
ruler of the East who could enable owls to 
endow their daughters with ruined villages; 
the Company have, it seems, given some oppor- 
tunities of adding ruined cities to the bargain. 

Our author had the good fortune of reachin 
Hurdwar at the time of its great annual fair, 
He gives some amusing details of the tricks in 
horse-dealing, practised by Oriental jockies; 
but as these are not very different from the 
artifices practised nearer home, we take a sketch 
of other objects, which possess rather more 
novelty :— 

“ Huge heaps of assafcetida in bags, from the moun- 
tains beyond Cabool ; tons of raisins of various sorts; 
almonds, pistachio nuts, sheep with four or five horns; 
bulkh cats, with long silken hair of singular beauty ; 
faqueers begging, and abusing the uncharitable with 
the grossest and most filthy language ; long strings 
of elderly ladies proceeding in a chant to the priests 
of the Lingum, to bargain for bodily issue; ghat priests 
presenting their books for the presents and signatures 
of the European visitors ; groups of Hindoos sur- 
rounding a Brahmin, who gives each of them a cer- 
tificate of his having performed the pilgrimage —fil 
up various spots, and infuse liveliness and spirit into 
the scene.” 

Passing from one subject to another, regis ad 
exemplar, that is, “ without more ceremony than 
the author himself,” we regret to learn that the 
system of convict-discipline in British India is 
of little efficacy in repressing crime. Quis cus- 
todiet ipsos custodes ? was asked long ago, and 
“Who will watch the watchmen?” still con- 
tinues to be the unsolved difficulty of police re- 
gulation all over the world :— 

“A jail-bird can easily be distinguished after the 
first six months, by his superior bodily condition. 
On his head may be seen either a kinkhab or embroi- 
dered cap, or one of English flowered muslin, en- 
riched with a border of gold or silver lace. Gros 
de Naples is coming into fashion, but slowly. On 
his back is a blanket (if he chooses to carry it out of 
prison), which is renewed annually ; and he has in 
his hands a handsome set of brass plates and dishes, 
or a curiously carved hooka bottom, if on good terms 
with the ruling powers. See him at work: the bur- 
kundauze is smoking his chillum, while he and his 
friends are sound asleep, sub tegmine fagi! All of 
a sudden there is an alarm—the judge is coming!— 
up they all start, and work like devils for ten or fif- 
teen seconds, and then again to their repose. This 
is working in chains on the roads! In fact, after a 
manis once used to the comforts of an Indian priso, 
there is no keeping him out!” 

In several places our author adverts to the 
imperfect administration of justice by the civil 
servants of the Company. The officers are gene 
rally compelled to depend on native agent, 
who render them difficult of access, for the pul 
pose of securing fees and bribes for themselves: 
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“¢Qur civil servants are not accessible ; let the 
ult rest on whom it may, they are not accessible ; 
+. the natives feel and lament. A strong instance 
of this sort once occurred to me. I was requested by 
landholder of considerable wealth and respecta- 
bility who had once held the situation of kotwal in 
lange city, to obtain the honour of an interview 
ot the wife of a civil servant of high moral and 
win nal respectability, whom he had dandled on his 
knee as an infant. ‘Introduce you! said I; ‘why 
not go yourself?’ ‘I go! Why, sir, I dare not ap- 
roach the very compound of the house he lives in !° 
‘How !—why !” ‘Why, I'll tell you. If his head 
man should hear that I ventured to present myself 
before the gentleman without his permission, he 
yould immediately harass me by some false com- 
plaint, or even by instituting an inquiry into the very 
fitle-deeds of my estate, which might, however falsely, 
jeminate in my ruin! It is not long since I paid 
eleven hundred rupees to to suppress false 
claims, which, had they actually gone into court, 
would have cost me ten times the sum.” 

A more extraordinary instance of the imper- 
fection of the administration of British law in 
India, was brought under Mr. Davidson’s notice 
atCalpee. He there made acquaintance with 
the celebrated murderer, robber, and smuggler, 
Gopal : the brief history he gives of this eminent 
worthy requires no comment :— 

“Gopal is at present about forty-two years of age, 
atall, athletic man, with a most hideous muddy eye, 
having the glare of hell itself. It is said that he has 
always fifteen servants upon stated pay, and can ina 
few hours command the services of three hundred 
amed and desperate men. He is a smuggler of salt, 
and although mean in his apparel (how is it that the 
greatest geniuses are generally so slovenly ? is it a law 
of nature ?) he asserts that his daily expenses exceed 
sx rupees, and he must get them, either by robbery 
orsmuggling. The strength and vigour of the Calpee 
police may be fairly estimated by the fact, that Gopal 
has been known to walk into the dwelling-house of a 
rich merchant, in the centre of the most populous 
parts of the town, and when he was surrounded by 
his alarmed servants and family ; he has very coolly 
wlected the gold bangles of his children, and silenced 
the trembling remonstrances of the Mahajun by 
threats of his vengeance. Nor is this a solitary in- 
stance; but he pursues this line of conduct with so 
much tact and judgment, that he has now established 
his character, and is greatly respected in the city. 
When he murders, Gopal is equally above all con- 
cealment ; asin the recent case of a sepahee return- 
ing with his savings for the subsistence of his family, 





who was waylaid and murdered by our hero in open | 
day, After securing the plunder, he very coolly gave 


himself up to justice, acknowledging with the most 
praiseworthy candour, that he had killed the sepahce, 
vho had first assaulted him. It was proved on the 
tral that the sepahee was wholly unarmed. He was 
sentenced to be hung by the court of Iameerpore, 
on his own confession ; but so tender are Feringees, 
that Gopal was released, from want of evidence, by 
the Sudder Court at Calcutta. Their objection was 
excellent, though curious: it was, that if Gopal’s con- 
fession were taken, it must be taken altogether, and 
not that part only which could lead to his conviction. 
Gopal was released, and now walks about in his Sun- 
day clothes, or may be seen smoking a delicate 
chillum in the verandah of his brother’s house. 
Gopal is a living evidence of British tenderness.” 

A brief conversation with a Thug whom Mr. 
Davidson suspected of having joined in robbing 
him, deserves to be quoted :— 

“TI took the liberty of recounting the interesting 
particulars of a neat robbery, which had been com- 
nitted upon my private property while in tents at 
Hameerpore; and the lively, nay, ultra-professional 
joy which illuminated his countenance, tempted me 
to exclaim, rather unguardedly, ‘ Perhaps you were 
employed in that little affair yourself, or it may have 
been executed by some of your agents?’ His manner 
immediately changed ‘from lively to severe,’ and 
with a look that might have frozen a less innocent 
querist, he exclaimed with a sneer, ‘No, sir! murder, 
id not robbery, is my profession!’ * What!” said 

in a timid respectful way, ‘do you thugs never 





profession? ‘ Humiira rozgir nuheen—it is not my 
profession! We do rob, there’s no denying it, but 
it’s not our profession ; we look upon it as low and 
dirty, and I assure you that none but the merest 
novices would descend so low as to rob a tent or a 
dwelling-house.” 


The Thug’s notion of respectability may be 
compared with a ——? exposition of the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation, practically afforded 
to some of the Fakérs at that favourite and holy 
spot of Hindi pilgrimage, the meeting of the 
Jumna and the Ganges :— 

“Observing that one of these impostors was sur- 
rounded by a group of sepoys clad in full uniform, 
and that they kicked and abused him without mercy, 
I rode up to interfere. ‘ What is the matter, my 
brothers? said I, ‘ Why do you maltreat this poor 
beggar? What has he done to deserve beating and 
abuse? One of them briskly approached me, and, 
with a countenance marked with the strongest indig- 
nation, exclaimed—‘ Sir, this rascal is a chumiir (a 
low caste, dealing in hides of animals, cutting up 
carrion and the like), and I am a chuttree! (a 
Rajpoot). What right has he to defile this holy 
ground? Ifhe should die of any disease contracted 
here, the villain would most assuredly claim the 
merit of having died at the Tribénee, and thus get to 
heaven! a low scoundrel like that! Is this to be 





endured? Do you suppose that we have no proper | 


sense of religion to allow such desecration ?° ” 


As a contrast to Hindu intolerance, we shall | 


quote a summary of the edicts issued by the 
Raji Peyddassi, a Buddhist monarch of India 
who reigned more than two thousand years ago. 
The deciphering of the inscriptions on the stone 
pillars containing these edicts, is one of the many 
achievements for which Eastern scholars are in- 
debted to the learning, assiduity, and ingenuity 
of Mr. James Prinsep :— 

“ On one of the pillars of the Rajah Piyadasee, is 
found—I. Edict, prohibiting sacrifice of animals for 
food and religious purpdses.—II. Provides a system 
of medical aid for men and animals throughout his 
dominions!—IIT., Enjoins a quinquennial humilia- 
tion, or the republication of the great moral maxims 
Buddhistical,—viz., 1. Honour thy father and mo- 
ther. 2. Charity to kindred, neighbour, and priest- 
hood. 3. Humanity to animals. 4. To preserve the 
body in temperance. 5. To keep the tongue from 
evil speaking! 6. Appoints custodes morum, or a 
moral police, to take cognizance of the conduct of 
people at meals, domestic life, families, and conver- 
sation; and missionaries are appointed * to drown 
them with the overflowing truths of our religion, to 
release them from the fetters of sin, and bring them 
into the salvation which passeth understanding ! !’ 
This is an exact quotation! I skip one or two edicts ; 
not because they are somewhat commonplace. Now 
for the tenth. 10. Comments on the ‘glory or re- 
nown’ which attend merely the vain and transitory 
deeds of this world. The rajah being actuated by 
higher motives, looks beyond for the reward for which 
he strives for heroism (fighting the good fight) the 
most zealous, yet respectful. ‘It winds up (says the 
learned Prinsep) with a curious passage about vic- 
tory ; which, as far as I can make it out, (mark how 
he speaks of himself!) describes the victory of vic- 
tories to be, that which overcometh the passions, and 
happiness itself, which conquereth the things of this 
world, and the things of the world beyond, and is the 
true object of desire!’ Four or five of these pillars, 
more or less mutilated, have been found in different 
parts of the Bengal presidency ; but it fortunately 
happens, that the erasures do not occur on the 
same parts of the pillars, and hence a whole can be 
obtained.” 

Leaving our readers to form their own reflec- 
tions on this interesting monument of antiquity, 
we turn to a natural phenomenon which we do 
not remember to have seen described before :— 

“ T observed a singular curiosity,—a small doom- 
covered building, about eight feet square, with walls 
two feet thick, had accidentally received a peepul 
seed, which had taken root, and become a tree. In 
the course of a few years, it had thrown out roots, 
which completely surrounded the building; and 





divert yourselves with the minor performances of the 








eventually the roof was sustained entirely by the 








tree, now above fifty feet high ; and the natives had 
removed the walls. The effect was strikingly pictu- 
resque, and only required a venerable, long white- 


bearded faqueer, to make it perfect. Something 
nearly similar I have since observed on the Garden- 
reach road,” 

Another natural phenomenon of a very dif- 
ferent kind, an Indian hail-storm, is described 
with great spirit :— 

“ It was about the middle of the month of Janu- 
ary, and I had left Sauguor, en route to Cawnepore, 
three marches, About five in the ‘afternoon, the 
horizon to the west became darkened by a dense 
black stripe of clond, which rose gradually to the 
height of about forty-five degrees before I was much 
alarmed. Then came gusts of cold wind, each last- 
ing a minute or two—then a gale, which lasted for a 
quarter of an hour, the sky gradually darkening. At 
last there was a perfect lull, and then a few drops of 
rain—a slight shower, and then another lull. Sud- 
denly a sound, the most terrific that human ears ever 
heard, as that ofa million of cavalry galloping over 
a plain of marble, advancing, until I could not be- 
lieve that I was listening to mere sound, but to some- 
thing of which I had hitherto had no experience. 
This continued for a quarter of an hour. The top 
or roof of my tent having been tightened by the 
rain, the hailstones caused it to rattle as if it had 
been adrum. I expected every moment to see the 
tent blown to atoms, but the ropes having been care- 
fully tied, it was thereby saved, The corners, how- 
ever, were weighed down with maunds of hailstones. 
When the storm finished, I rushed out, and found 
what had lately been a beautiful, uninterrupted sheet 
of green corn, for miles, was now glistening six inches 
deep with hailstones—the whole appearance of the 
country being that of an English winter. The leaves 
of the burgot, which are nearly as thick and tough 
as cows’ skin, were cut to pieces; enormous boughs 
had been broken, and thrown on the ground, without 
being heard through the frightful blasts. I marched 
five marches across the traces of this storm, and the 
leaves of all the trees bore the marks of the storm in 
the same manner as did the burgot. I found that the 
storm had begun to the west of Bhopal, at which 
place it blew away several of the tents of a march- 
ing regiment: at Jubbulpore, it unroofed the mess- 
room of a regiment while the officers were collected 
for dinner—rolled it up, as if a sheet of paper, and 
left it on the ground some hundred yards off.” 

The extracts we have given are sufficient to 
illustrate the very miscellaneous contents of 
these volumes; but before closing them we must 
repeat our complaint of the ever-varying ortho- 
graphy of Indian names, for which each writer 
seems to have framed a system of his own. 
Who would recognize his old acquaintance Ali 
in the barbarous Ulee? The Asiatic Society and 
tl@ Oriental Translation Committee having 
recognized Sir William Jones’s system as a 
standard, any departure from it ought to be 
condemned as mere affectation. 





Historical Sketches of Statesmen in the Reign of 
George IIT. By Lord Brougham, F.R.S., &e. 
Knight & Co. 

Tuis third and concluding volume of Lord 

Brougham’s ‘ Historical Sketches’ is dedicated 

to M. Guizot, and given to the public as a mark 

of the author's gratitude for “the favour” with 
which he affirms that the two former volumes 
were received. The public has unquestionably 
done a great deal for Lord Brougham, more 
than the extension of its patronage to the works 
of his pen; and it may fairly be doubted, 
whether he is Suhel of his debt by the 
oblation of another octavo. Indeed, we have 
reason to opine,—reason furnished by the pages 
before us,—that this “small return for so much 
kindness” is intended more for the public that 
reads books, than for the public that judges of 
men’s lives and actions, inasmuch as there is 
discoverable, nay manifest, throughout the work, 

a splenetic hostility to the latter, exhibited in 

angry denunciations of the great organs of 
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opinion, which have sinned, it is but too pro- 
bable, in refusing to accompany his lordship’s 
trumpet. However, his gratitude, such as it is, 
is not confined to the bare contribution of anew 
book to the book-shelf; we are informed (and 
the information pleased us) that the noble writer 
has also felt it his duty to ‘redouble his care 
to prevent any bias of a party or personal kind 
from influencing the opinions pronounced, 
whether upon men or measures.” There is 
certainly no writer of the day more in need of 
a Mentor at his side to warn him against aberra- 
tions of the kind. We observed, in noticing the 
first series of the ‘ Sketches,’ that “his parlia- 
mentary and forensic habits are favourable to 
the indulgence of one-sided views, and to the 
adoption of notions, because they suit the 
occasion ;” we remarked also his “habitual 
devotion to special purposes ;” and, giving his 
lordship credit for a sincere desire to get the 
better of these faults, we cannot but perceive, in 
the volume before us, fresh evidence of the 
mastery they possess over his mind, and how 
necessary it is for him to lay on the lash with 
augmented vigour, if he ever hopes to whip 
the offending Adam out of his character. He 
would appear, during the four years that have 
elapsed since he commenced this work, to have 
flagellated himself with all the delicacy of 
Sancho, and to have been full as “ tender- 
conscienced of his back,’’ as Hudibras. He is 
still the same special author, still the same 
“‘ occasional writer,” as far as ever from being 
evena contributor to History, for which he wants 
the chief and elementary qualifications—intel- 
lectual composure, a aol judgment, and a 
passion for truth—the only passion, indeed, from 
which his works are tolerably free. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that 
never did any sketches by mortal or immortal 
pencil more abound in wrath against the vices 
of public personages. The iron virtue of the 
noble lord has no mercy for the offences of 
courtiers, or of demagogues, no toleration for 
the reckless pen, or the licentious tongue, no 
patience at the spectacle of self-seeking ambition, 
and he turns from the sight of a renegade, as if 
he had trodden on a toad. Standing immaculate 
in the crowd of lawyers, senators, and popular 
leaders, he casts, as he has right to do, his 
missiles in all directions round about him, and 
woe to the man who has ever lusted after noto- 
riety, or committed fornication with the mob. 
See how he “ bolts his cloudless thunder”’ at the 
head of Wilkes, not without some waste, we 
think, of the divine artillery, seeing that nobody 
in the present age shows any Sepedion to 
make Wilkes an idol, or a hero :— 

“ But the fall, the rapid and total declension of 
Wilkes’ fame—the utter oblivion into which his very 
name has passed for all purposes save the remem- 
brance of his vices,—the very ruins of his reputation 
no longer existing in our political history—this 
affords also a salutary lesson to the followers of the 
multitude—those who may court the applause of the 
hour, and regulate their conduct towards the people, 
not by their own sound and conscientious opinions of 
what is right, but by the desire to gain fame in doing 
what is pleasing, and to avoid giving the displeasure 
thatarises from telling wholesome, though unpalatable, 
turths. Never man more pandered to the appetites 
of the mob than Wilkes; never political pimp gave 
more uniform contentment to his followers. Having 
the moral and sturdy English, and not the voluble 
and versatile Irish, to deal with, he durst not do or 
say as he chose himself; but was compelled to 
follow that he might seem to lead, or at least to go 
two steps with his followers, that he might get them 
to go three with him. He dared not deceive them 
grossly, clumsily, openly, impudently—dared not tell 
them opposite stories in the same breath—give them 
one advice to-day and the contrary to-morrow— 
pledge himself to a dozen things at one and the same 
time, then come before them with every one pledge 





unredeemed, and ask their voices, and ask their 
money too, on the credit of as many more pledges for 
the succeeding half-year—all this, with the jealous 
and obstinate people of England, was out of the 
question ; it could not have passed for six weeks. 
But he committed as great, if not as gross frauds 
upon them ; abused their confidence as entirely, if 
not so shamefully ; catered for their depraved ap- 
petites in all the base dainties of sedition, and slander, 
and thoughtless violence, and unreasonable demands ; 
instead of using his influence to guide their judgment, 
improve their taste, reclaim them from bad courses, 
and better their condition by providing for their 
instruction. The means by which he retained their 
attachment were disgraceful and vile—like the hypo- 
crite, his whole public life was a lie.” 

We have no disposition to defend Wilkes, nor 
is it for such a purpose that we have chosen. this 
vapouring — for citation. But let the 
reader recal to mind the troth plighted by the 
noble author in his introduction, his engagement 
to allow no “ party or personal” motives or con- 
siderations to ruffle the calm flow of the historian, 
and then let him observe in the allusion to the 
‘versatile Irish,’ and the obvious innuendo of 
the succeeding sentences, how difficult it is for 
habitual intemperance to keep the pledge. It will 
also be seen into what inconsistencies of statement 
the writer is betrayed by the febrile condition 
of his brain. In one sentence, he says that 
Wilkes ‘dared not deceive them (the sturdy 
English) grossly,” and in another, written with 
the same drop of ink, he tells us, that ‘he 
committed as great, if not as gross, frauds upon 
them,” as the living demagogue to whom he so 
unbecomingly refers. Again he says of the 
English ringleader —“‘like the hypocrite, his 
whole public life was a lie.” Now, if we turn 
back only a page or two, we find the sketch of 
the same character beginning with these words 
—‘ It is only justice towards him to remark that 
there was so little hypocrisy about him,” &c. 
But this is trivial compared with what follows. 
After describing, in the above declamator 
periods, the various profligate arts by which 
Wilkes obtained his ascendancy over the rabble, 
his lordship goes on to observe— It is the 
abuse, no doubt, of such courses, that we should 
reprobate.” The abuse of means which had 
just been stigmatized as “ vile and disgraceful !”’ 
—the abuse of slander and hypocrisy !—the 
abuse of the “base dainties of sedition!” We 
do not accuse the author of holding that there is 
a fit wse of slander and hypocrisy, or any way, 
consistent with moral taste, of serving up to the 
public the dishes of Wilkes’s cuisine ; we merel 
tax him with a heinous carelessness of composi- 
tion, for which he has long wanted the excuse 
which forensic labours and official engagements 
erst supplied him with. The whole account of 
Wilkes is rambling and unconnected beyond 
measure ; every thing is said twice over: indeed 
his lordship may go into the category of “ Hey- 
wood and Shirly” as a master of “tautology.” 
After saying that a man ‘makes no pretence to 
the purity of private life, or even to its decencies,”’ 
it is a little superfluous to state, that of “the 
more sterling qualities of strict moral conduct, 
meter religious habits, temperate and prudent 
behaviour, &c., he had absolutely nothing.” 


And why “ more sterling” ?—more sterling than 


what? It strikes us, that all sterling qualities 
are included in the phrase “strict moral conduct,”’ 
to say nothing of the ensuing string of excellen- 
cies in endless apposition. Lord Brougham, 
who is well acquainted with the various systems 
of education, knows as well as any man what 
would befal an ingenious youth guilty of such 
loose composition as this, at Eton, or Westmin- 
ster, or any of those ancient seminaries where 
the good system still prevails, which is described 
by Butler as 


——Virtue’s governess, 
Tutress of arts and sciences. 





The extraordinary part acted b 
at the opening of the session of Parli 
is related in the sketch of that 
commented on with just severity 
who views with the resentment 
him, the spectacle of a chancellor 


penane his colleagues, and assailin 
pone $ - which he had himself, rage a 
same ‘board, concurred or acquiesced, T 
— r acquiesced, The story 
= When upon the assembling of parliament in 
1770 Lord Chatham moved an amendment pledgi 
the Lords with all convenient speed to take into — 
sideration the causes of the prevailing discontents, 
and particularly the proceedings ef the Commo . 
touching Wilkes’s election, and closed his remarkable 
reply by affirming that ‘ when the law ends tyranny 
begins,’ Lord Camden rose and declared, with 4 
warmth unusual to him, that he had accepted the 
great seal without condition, and meant not to be 
trammelled by the king (then correcting his expres- 
sion)—by his ministers; but he added, ‘ I have 
suffered myself to be so too long. I have beheld 
with silent indignation the arbitrary measures of the 
minister. I have long drooped and held down my 
head in Council, and disapproved with my looks those 
steps which I knew my avowed opposition could not 
prevent. I will do so no longer ; but openly and 
boldly speak my sentiments.’ He then supported 
Lord Chatham's amendment ; declared that, if as q 
judge he should pay any respect to the vote of the 
Commons, he should look upon himself as a traitor 
to his trust and an enemy to his country; accused 
the ministers of causing the existing discontents, and 
all but in terms, certainly by implications, charged 
them with having formed a conspiracy against the 
liberties of the people. The ministers whom he thus 
accused had, through all the time of their measures 
causing their discontents, and their conspiracy against 
public liberty, been his colleagues and still were his 
colleagues ; for, strange to tell, he made his speech, 
without having taken any step to resign the Great 
Seal.” 

We shall now quote a part of Lord Brougham’s 
animadversion upon this event :— 

“The cabinet had no great right to complain of 
the line taken by Lord Camden ; for he plainly had 
given his colleagues to understand that he differed 
with them, and that, on this account, he withheld his 
opinion from them. They had a right to object; 
they were entitled to require his aid, and on his re- 
fusing it, to demand his resignation. They chose to 
retain him among them, and therefore they took him 
on his own terms. But the party which had a right 
to complain of Lord Camden, had an equal right to 
complain of all his colleagues, and that party was the 
country. A cabinet so constructed and so acting was 
wholly incapable of well administering the affairs of 
the nation, and it was the duty of his colleagues to 
require either his full co-operation or his retirement ; 
and above all it was the duty of Lord Camden to re- 
linquish his high station whenever he did not choose 
to perform its highest duties. To remain in office 
while he disapproved of the government’s proceedings ; 
tobe responsible for measures on which he pronounced 
no opinion, but held an adverse one ; to continue a 
nominal minister of the Crown, while the most im- 
portant acts were doing in his name, which he believed 
must involve the country in a war with her colonies, 
and endanger also the peace of the empire at home— 
acts which he regarded as hostile to the principles of 
the constitution, and subversive of the people’s most 
sacred rights—was surely an offence of as high a nature 
as ever statesman committed,” 

Of the morality of this criticism we fully ap- 
prove: there can be no doubt that Lord Cam- 
den’s conduct upon the occasion in question was. 
“an offence of as high a nature as ever states- 
man committed.” But what we complain of in 
Lord Brougham is the levity with which, after 

ronouncing the justest censure in the strongest 
anguage, he incontinently forgets his own re- 
corded sentence, and, in summing up his judg- 
ment of the self-same character, delivers himse f, 
without a scruple or a pang, of a contradictory 
and undiscriminating panegyric. Here is @ 
flagrant proof of this indefensible laxity :— 
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~ «Two years after he descended to the grave full of 
years and honours, the most precious honours which 
a patriot can enjoy, the unabated gratitude of his 
countrymen, and the unbroken consciousness of having, 
through good report and evil, firmly maintained his 

inciples and faithfully discharged his duty. * * * 
In the whole of Lord Camden's life there is no pas- 

more remarkable or more edifying than his manly 
aiherence to his own clear and well-considered opin- 
jon, in spite of the high professional authority by which 
it was impugned.” 

«Unbroken consciousness’! What! — not 
proken by the stinging memory of his parliament- 

conduct in 1770!—not broken by the re- 
miniscence of “an offence of as high a nature 
as ever statesman committed’? And then we 
are told that nothing in Lord Camden’s life was 
«more remarkable, or more edifying, than his 
manly adherence to his own clear and well-con- 
sidered opinion,””—this, without a syllable of 
modification, without a solitary set-off, without 
one retrospective glance at that particular and 
signal passage of Lord Camden’s history, by 
the writer himself so severely reprobated, and in 
which assuredly the ‘ adherence to a clear and 
well-considered opinion’? was anything but 
“edifying,” and anything but ‘“ manly.” , 

It must, however, be acknowledged that it is 
only in this way that Lord Brougham is ever 
liable to the charge of forgetting himself. 

We cannot pass from the sketch of Lord 
Camden without noticing one trait of his public 
character, for which we are not at all surprised 
tofind that the noble author entertains a feeling 
of admiration. It appears that he had “no 
childish fear of lowering the dignity of an ex- 
Chancellor”! Lord Brougham imitates him in 
this; but there is another feature which he has 





not succeeded so well in copying,—he cannot | 
be said to ‘ 00 his opinions to ¢he verge of 


moderation,” his propensity being to press them | 
to the edge of the precipice, as this volume, 
amongst his other works, abundantly demon- 
strates, 

The sketch entitled “John, fourth Duke of 
Bedford” has the amiable design of vindicating | 
a character which has been ill-used, and has | 
also been written, the author informs us, with | 
the austere purpose of taking vengeance upon | 
“acertain body of unknown defamers,” (ap- | 
propriately headed by the shade of Junius,) by | 
whose little less than demoniac pranks, it is | 
ced manifest that his lordship is vexed in | 
is chair by day, and racked upon his couch by | 
night. In the following passage we think we 
see him presented to our view in something like | 
the agonizing condition of St. Anthony in his | 
cell, with all sorts of imps and devils, but espe- | 
cially the devils of the press, hovering and flut- | 
tering before him and about him, pulling, | 
pinching, and clapper-clawing his devoted lord- 
ship, and one goblin more forward than the rest 
presuming to tweak him by the nose:— | 
Poy Beside the satisfaction of contributing to frustrate 
injustice, and deprive malice of its prey, there is this 
benefit to be derived from the inquiry upon which I 
am about to enter—we shall be enabled to test the 
claims of'a noted slanderer to public confidence, and 
to ascertain how little he is worthy of credit in his 
assault upon other reputations. But we shall also be 
enabled to estimate the value of the class to which he 
belongs ; the body of unknown defamers, who, lurk- 
ing in concealment, bound by no tie of honour, influ- 
enced by no regard for public opinion, feeling no sense 
of shame, their motives wholly inscrutable, gratifying, 
it may be, some paltry spite, or actuated by some 
motive too sordid to be avowed by the most callous of 
human beings, vent their calumnies against men 
whose whole lives are before the world, who in vain 
would grapple with the nameless mob of their slan- 
deters, but who, did they only know the hand from 
whence the blows are levelled, would very possibly 
require no other defence than at once to name their 
accuser, That the efforts of this despicable race have ; 


sometimes prevailed over truth and justice; that the 
public, in order to indulge their appetite for abuse of 
eminent men, have suffered the oft-repeated lie to 
pass current without sifting its value, and have be- 
lieved what was boldly asserted, with the hardly cre- 
dible folly of confounding with the courage of truth 
the cheap daring of concealed calumniators, cannot 
be doubted.” 

We proceed a few pages, and we hear another 
equally piteous wail, extorted by the tricks and 
enormities of the same pack of unseen tor- 
mentors :— 

“There is no characteristic more universal of such 
writers than their indiscriminate railing. They are, in 
very deed, no respecters of persons. Their hand is 
against every one. Obscure themselves, they habi- 
tually envy all fame. Low far beneath any honest 
man’s level, as they feel conscious they must sink 
were the veil removed which conceals them, they de- 
light in pulling all others down to nearly the same 
degradation with themselves: Nor is it envy alone 
that stimulates their malignant appetite. Instinctively 
aware of the scorn in which they are held, and sure 
that, were the darkness dispelled in which they lurk, 
all hands would be raised against them, they obey the 
animal impulse of fear when they indulge in a pro- 
pensity to work destruction.” 

Most righteous is it to defend even departed 
worth from the shafts of the calumniator ; and 
most righteous is it, also, to feel and to express 
sentiments of disgust and abhorrence at slander 
—whether occasional or systematic—whether 
anonymous or vouched by the name and addi- 
tion of the libeller. Whether it be for money, 
or for malice, that false witness is borne against 
any man, the offence is odious, and its punish- 
ment ought to be severe; but why the rage 
against the vice of calumny just now? Why 
this furious pamphleteering (for such truly it is) 
against the abuses of the press just at present? 
Who has recently stood up and advocated either 
the excesses of Junius, or the sins of more 
modern writers of the same reckless school ? 
As it was said of the idle declamation in praise 
of Hercules, “ Quis vituperavit?” so we may say 
of Lord Brougham’s diatribe against anony- 
mous slanderers, Quis approbavit? Is Junius a 
model in these days? Do we hold up his style 
to imitation, much less his morality? Why is it 
that Lord Brougham cannot expose and rebuke 
an extravagant misrepresentation, made nearly 
eighty years ago, without flying into a pas- 
sion on the general question of anonymous 
writing, and preparing for its discussion by 
working himself into the temper of Xantippe ? 
If we saw in the anonymous writings of these 
times any general tendency to immorality 
—any symptom of growth in licentiousness, 
whether in coarseness of language or viola- 
tion of private character, or public, we could 
not only understand the drift of Lord Brough- 
ain’s strictures, but should commend their spirit, 
guarded, however, against admiring the decla- 
matory strain in which he conveys them. But 


|we do not behold the press of the day with 


his lordship’s eyes; on the contrary, we think 
we see a continual improvement in its morality 
and its taste. Ribaldry is ivi at all in vogue; 
invasions of private life are rare ;_ and even the 
lives and actions of public men are seldom 
visited with any truculence of diction, and still 
more unfrequently defamed with the audacity 
but too common in former times. What public 
journal now would sully its columns with such 
a letter as that of Junius in reply to Junia? 
Nay, what newspaper would defile itself with 
the foul language of the Jetters signed Poplicola, 
which Lord Brougham (with all his zeal for 
literary probity) assumes to be the productions 
of Junius, without producing a scintilla of evi- 
dence to fix them upon him? We might ask 
the same question respecting many passages in 
the most celebrated of these ro noms invec- 
tives, whose grossness of expression belongs to 





an age over which we possess a decided advan- 
tage in refinement of language, and, we believe, 
in delicacy of sentiment and purity of morals. 
Hence are we forced to conclude, that there is 
here, in the passages we have just quoted, but 
another case in which, under cover of reprobat- 
ing the licentiousness of public writers, the 
attack is really upon those who have done no 
more than exercise, in a displeasing way, but 
within the bounds of propriety, the legitimate 
functions of the journalist. The press cannot 
always scatter roses or heap incense: it must 
sometimes plant the thorn; must sometimes 
utter truths very painful to public men ; some- 
times—nay, often, disturb the complacency of 
self-conceit, and leave the print of merited cor- 
rection upon the delicate and smarting skin of 
vanity—that tenderest limb of the moral con- 
stitution, and therefore judiciously appointed to 
receive the rod.* No doubt the operation is 
afflicting ; but Opinion, mistress of the world, 
must discharge her duty, and her organs must 
promulgate and execute her sentences, through 
tears and tribulations, unmoved by the mur- 
murs of the culprit. It would certainly be an 
ease and a comfort to public characters to be rid 
of an ever-sitting tribunal to investigate their 
conduct, and punish their misdemeanours. In 
the schoolboy’s eyes, there is no such nuisance 
as the birch; and he considers its unseen but 
poignant strokes much in the same light in which 
the assailants of the press regard its most legi- 
timate and wholesome rigours. Amongst these 
rigours there is one, which is perhaps of all the 
most righteous, but which, we believe, has, more 
than any other, evoked a spirit of hostility to 
this incomparable disciplinarian ; we mean, the 
holding up continually to an individual (import- 
ant enough to invite its attention) the picture of 
his former self, in order to exact some semblance 
of conformity between his professions and his 
conduct: to make his age harmonize with his 
youth, and save him (if his salvation be possible) 
the disgrace and the remorse of outliving the 
generous warmth of his prime ; and, after run- 
ning through all the permutations and combina- 
tions of party, becoming a faction against himself, 
trampling on his own fame, ostracizing his ancient 
principles, sending his old alliances and early 
friendships into exile. The press is not to be 
condemned for this; yet if it be not for this, or 
some like exertion of its power, we know no 
cause why any public man of the age should be 
offended with its liberty, and make it the butt of 
his invectives. And of all men, the author of 
these Sketches is not the best entitled to put an 
public writer upon his trial. In his very attac 
on Junius, we eh roof enough that he is not 
himself particularly illustrious for the virtues he 
insists on in other wielders of the pen. In the 
sketch of the Duke of Bedford, we find the pas- 
sage following :— 

“The hatred which this writer evinced towards the 
Duke, rests, as far as it has any public ground to sup- 
port it, upon the junction of the Bedford party with 
Lord Bute, against Lord Chatham ; but, in all proba- 
bility, there was some sordid or spiteful feeling, of a 
personal kind, at the root of it. Lord Chatham had 
been, like all the great men of the day, the object of 





* The choice of the locus in quo, in such cases, is one in 
which tastes differ; but Lord Brougham has the oddest of 
all notions upon this subject: he considers that the tenderest 
part of a man’s character is the virtue, not the vice, for 
which he is most distinguished. A man of notorious bravery 
is, according to him, most piqued by being branded with 
cowardice ' Junius, in a private note to Woodfall, proposes 
to make a charge of cowardice upon George the Third. 
Lord Brougham observes—‘“‘I need hardly add, that the 
utter falsehood of such a charge was admitted by all parties, 
even in the utmost heat of factious conflict; but this writer, 
with the malignity of a fiend, frames his slander in order to 
assail with certainty the tender point of his victim.’’ Accord- 
ing to this, the tender point of Aristides was his honesty ; 
of Joseph, his continence; of Howard, his humanity ; of 
Hampden, his public spirit. We should be at a loss, upon 
this principle, where to have Lord Brougham—which is hb. 
** tender point” ? 
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the slanderer’s fiercest vituperation. He had re- 
peatedly treated him as a lunatic, and frequently as a 
tyrant : lurking under the name of Publicola, he had 
lavished upon him every term of gross abuse which 
his vocabulary supplied — a man purely and perfectly 
bad ;’ ‘a traitor ; an ‘intriguer ; a ‘ hypocrite ;> ‘so 
black a villain, that a gibbet is too honourable a situ- 
ation for his carease’ (Woodfall, ii. 458). But in 
the course of a few months from his last attack, which 
was in 1770, he became appeased ; and whether, from 
beginning to favour Lord Chatham the year before, or 
from mere hatred toward Lord Bute, his fury broke 
forth against the Bedford party in the letter to its 
chief, which has been the subject of so much obser- 
vation, and is certainly the most scurrilous of any 
that were printed under the name of Junius.” 

Now a fair assailant of Junius, instead of af- 
firming thus hardily, that “lurking under the 
name of Publicola,’’ he bespattered, after such a 
fashion, the character of Lord Chatham, would 
have given Junius the benefit of the reasonable 
doubt which exists as to his identity with 
Publicola. . We are not aware of any better evi- 
dence of this identity than the statement in 
the “ preliminary essay,” to Woodfall’s edition 
(1814), that “he is to be recognized under 
the mask of Publicola, Domitian, Vindex, and 
several others.” But one thing that prevents 
us from recognizing Junius under the name of 
Publicola, is. the extreme rancour and violence 
with which Lord Chatham is attacked in the 
letters bearing the latter signature. We find 
the author of the “preliminary essay” himself 
observing (p. 82), that Junius “had more than 
once some doubts of the motives both of Lord 
Camden and Lord Chatham,” but Publicola had 
evidently no doubts at all, for there are no bounds 
to the abuse he pours upon the latter. Where 
is there anything bordering upon the tone of 
Publicola in any of the unquestionable letters 
of Junius, where mention of Lord Chatham is 
made? In the letter to the Duke of Grafton, 
dated 8th of July, 1769, (the year in which the 
letters commence) we find Lord Chatham thus 
spoken of,— Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, 
and Lord Rockingham, have successively had 
the honour to be dismissed for preferring their 
duty as servants of the public, to those com- 
pliances which were expected from their 
station.” And again,— Lord Bute found no 
resource of dependence, orsecurity, in the proud, 
imposing superiority of LordChatham’s abilities,” 
&e. This is as far from the strain of Publicola 
as Cancer from Capricorn ; and in no preceding 
letter is there to be found a sentence of “ fierce 
vituperation,”’ much less the ‘‘ fiercest,” in refer- 
ence to the great statesman in question; nor is 
it true, confidently as Lord Brougham states it, 
that Junius had ‘repeatedly treated him as a 
lunatic.”” But Junius must be blackened, be- 
cause he is the most celebrated of anonymous 
writers, and Lord Brougham has a horror of 
such writers, amounting to a monomania, and 
unmitigated by the remembrance that he him- 
self, aforetime, wore the helm of Pluto, and shot 
his arrows in darkness. It is certainly anything 
but marvellous, that an anonymous writer should 
take daring liberties with truth, when we see 
authors, whose names blaze in the title-page of 
their books, violating her sacred person with. 
out a twinge of conscience. To the following 
passage, pursuing the same topic, we proceed 
to invite the reader’s attention :— 

“Tt is untrue to assert, as some have done, that 
he had his idols. Lord Chatham has been named, 
and we have seen how, more than any other statesman 
of his age, that venerable patriot was assailed by his 
foulest abuse ; assaulted, not indeed under the 
same, but another disguise. For as unmingled vitu- 
peration would pall upon the appetite, as bitters, 
like sweets, may require to be dashed and varied, 
even Junius found it necessary to give some relief to 
his pictures, and to paint some figures in a brighter 
hue ; not to mention that contrast becomes necessary 





in order to blame the more effectually, or as Sir Philip 
Francis in his own person used to say, ‘ Praise is 
bearable when used in odium tertii.. Eulogy, how- 
ever, thus bestowed by compulsion, was soon repented 
and begrudged; nor could so ungenial a soil long 
support so exotic a plant. If Junius could not with 
safety for his consistency extirpate it, he ceased to 
foster it, or pruned it, and let it die away ; and he 
had always the resource of changing the mask, and 
then Publicola could make up by increased virulence 
and scurrility for the temporary laudation into which 
Junius had been driven or beguiled.” 

Now observe how monstrous is the perversion 
of fact in this passage. ‘The only letters of 
Publicola are two; their dates are April and 
May, 1767. The first undoubted letter of 
Junius is dated 21st of January, 1769. Yet it 
is affirmed that Publicola could make up by in- 
creased virulence and scurrility for the tempo- 
rary laudation into which Junius had been 
driven or beguiled!"’ So that the virulence of 
Publicola in 1767 is advanced in aggravation 
of punishment for the crimes of Junius in 1769: 
and the latter is stated to have resorted to the 
former signature, when he was wearied of the 
language of encomium in the character of 
Junius, and wanted a vent for the scurrility 
from which he had so long and painfully ab- 
stained! If this is not the wolf and the lamb 
over again, we never saw a fable of sop acted 
in real life. 


Sire, répond l'agneau, que votre majesté (Lord B.) 
Ne se mette pas en colere; 
Mais plutot qu'elle considére 
Que je me vas désaltérant 
Dans le courant, 
Plus de vingt pas au-dessous Celle ; 
Et que, par consequent, en aucune fagon 
Je ne puis troubler sa boisson. 


There can be no better course taken to revive 
the reputation of Junius than Lord Brougham 
adopts in these rash strictures. His Lordship bur- 
nishes him up while he seeks to tarnish him, and 
defeats his object by the rancour with which he 
prosecutes it. Here is more of the same des- 
perate administration of injustice, regardless of 
evidence, taking guilt for granted, through a 
predetermination to convict :— 

“Tt is almost equally incorrect to say that Lord 
Camden was not attacked by Junius. He is in one 
place represented as an object neither of respect nor 
esteem ; and as having at different times held every 
kind of opinion and conduct ( Woodfall, iii. 174) ; in 
another, as ‘the invader of the constitution, after 
trampling the laws under his feet” (ii. 474) ; and in 
a third, as ‘an apostate lawyer, weak enough to sacri- 
fice his own character, and base enough to betray the 
laws of his country’ (ii. 457).” 

Not one of the letters here cited bears the sig- 
nature of Junius, or was admitted by that writer 
into the authorized edition of his works. Proof, 
therefore, is required that Junius was the 
author, before a just criticism can charge their 
indecencies upon him. The first is signed 
Atticus. Its mere appearance in the edition of 
1814 (edited by Woodfall, the son, a thoroughly 
honest editor, but whose guesses and opinions 
can only be received for what they are—guesses 
and opinions) is no demonstration that Atticus 
and Junius are one. Lord Brougham would 
fix upon Junius the crime of libelling Lord 
Camden, by showing that a writer named Atti- 
cus libelled him, without a syllable to establish 
the identity of the latter with the former. The 
second letter quoted is subscribed Correggio, and 
we should say that it bears internal evidence of 
its not having emanated from Junius. We 
should be disposed to ascribe it rather to Wilkes, 
the last paragraph but one being quite in his 
obscene vein, and the entire letter replete 
with a degree of coarseness to which Junius, 
although often coarse, never descends. Other 
and stronger reasons might easily be adduced, 
were this a fitting occasion.* The third 








* The note upon this letter in Woodfall is poor evidence 


letter is Publicola again, 


‘ 80 completely is 
the author driven out of the pages . pa 


himself to establish his extravagant position 
against him. Lord Brougham should either 
have confined himself to the unquestionable 
letters of Junius, to show that he was the foul 
libeller of Lord Chatham and Lord Camden: 
or, when he desired to avail himself of the 
letters under unacknowledged signatures, he 
should have made some attempt to identify the 
authorships of the two parcels of correspondence 
Junius is as well entitled as any other traverser 
to the benefit of a reasonable doubt; and surely 
if we imagine the great shadow indicted at the 
bar of criticism, the very contradictions between 
the letters of Publicola and Correggio onthe one 
side, and those of Junius on the other, would be 
most justly pleadable by the latter, and abund- 
antly sufficient to secure his acquittal—Lord 
Brougham not holding the scales. 

We shall have to pay the work before us the 
tribute of some further remarks at another time. 
The pages on the French revolution, and some 
of the prominent characters that figured in it 
remain to be reviewed. : 





The Fundamental Principles of Modern J udaism, 
investigated by Moses Margoliouth, of rin, 
Coll. Dubl. With a Preface by the Rev. H. 
Raikes, Chancellor of the diocese of Chester, 
London, Wertheim; Dublin, Curry. 

Tus work does not fulfil the promise of its title- 
page. Mr. Margoliouth has confined his at- 
tention to the use of phylacteries, fringes, and 
inscriptions for the door-posts, which form an 
important part of the practices of modem 
Judaism, but which have very little claim to 
be regarded as principles; to this he has added 
the six hundred and thirteen precepts collected 
from the Pentateuch, which contain all the 
positive injunctions of the Mosaic Law. In 
these of course the ten commandments are 
included, and it is therefore rather singular that 
Mr. Chancellor Raikes should denounce the 
whole collection as a mass of trifles. Writers of 
prefaces should try to know something of the 
works which they introduce, and not denounce 
all the precepts in the five books of Moses, both 
moral and ceremonial, as mere trifles. 

The apparent object of Mr. Margoliouth is 
to show that the three distinguishing character- 
istics of modern Judaism,—the phylacteries, 
fringes, and inscriptions for door-posts,—are, at 
least in their present form, rabbinical inno- 
vations, and that the various superstitions con- 
nected with them have withdrawn the attention 
of the Jews from “the weightier matters of the 
law.” He has very needlessly perplexed the 
discussion, by dragging into it several tirades 
against popery, in which vehement invective 
takes the place of reasoning, and assertion 
stands for argument. The converted Jew has 
transferred his spirit of Pharisaic exclusiveness 
from Judaism to Christianity ; it would have 
been better had he left it behind with the rest 
of his old rabbinical errors. 

The work concludes with an appeal to the 
Jews to listen to the evidences of Christianity, 
and another to learned Christians, exhorting 
them to study Hebrew literature. In the 


dispersion, Mr. Margoliouth exhibits a very 
extensive knowledge of the rabbinical writers, 


answer to correspondents in the P. A. of September 16, iden- 
tifies Junius to have been the author of this letter:—‘ Our 
correspondent C. will observe that we have obeyed his directions 
in every particular, and we shall always pay the utmost at 
tention to whatever comes from so masterly a pen.’—Edit. 
Now, how do we know that C. stands for Correggio? How- 
ever, let this be assumed ; does it follow that because C. was, 
long after, the signature to the private notes from Junius) to 
Woodfall, therefore the Correggio of 1767 and the C. of 1769 
were the same? Then C.’s “directions are obeyed in every 








indeed of Correggio’s identity with Junius. ‘ The following 


particular:” Correggio, so far as appears, gives no directions. 





account given of Hebrew authors since the. 
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but his estimate of their literary value is rather 
jeficient in taste and discrimination. He has 
mentioned only one of the Elegies in which the 
Jewish poets have at various times bewailed the 

iption of their name and nation, and he 
— noticed any of their curious histories of 
the persecutions to which they were subjected 
in the dark ages. We quite agree with Mr. 
Margoliouth that a Hebrew Chrestomathy, 
containing selections from the best writers In 
prose and verse, since the dispersion, would be 
yseful to the biblical student, and interesting to 
the general reader, but we cannot recommend 
him to undertake such a work, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Symbolism, by A. Moehler, D.D., translated by 
J, B. Robertson, Esq—These volumes contain a 
very minute examination of the doctrinal differences 
between the Catholic and Protestant churches, for 
the purpose of showing the superior excellence of the 
former. The writer was a distinguished Professor of 
Theology in Germany, where his work, on its first 
publication, produced a great sensation in the reli- 
gious world. We cannot anticipate similar success 
for the translation, which is dry and tedious beyond 
even critical endurance. To one merit of the work 
we are glad to bear testimony ; we have verified 
several of Moehler’s references, taken at random, and 
have found him to be scrupulously accurate. 

The Intellectual and Catholic Poetry of Holy Scrip- 
tures, by an Ascetick.—Sheer absurdity. 

Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum ; ad fidem 
Codicum recensuit A. Way.—This publication of the 
Camden Society contains the first part of a Latin 
and English Dictionary, written by Brother Galfrid 
thegrammarian, about the year 1440, and printed by 
Pynson in 1449, The author wrote “in conformity 
with the language of Norfolk with which alone he 
wasacquainted,” and the editor in his Notes—a valu- 
able contribution to the study of old English—has 
compared this language “with the existing dialect of 
East Anglia, as far as it was practicable.” We may 
notice this work mor® fully when complete. 

The Constitutional Charter of the Kingdom of Saxony, 
translated from the German by H. Schiitze.—Trans- 
lated at the request of “some British residents in 
Saxony and some friends in England,” to whom, 
though not without interest for all, it will probably 
prove more acceptable than to the public in general, 

Jack’s Edition of Life at Sea; or the Jervian Sys- 
tem in 183—, being a Series of Letters by an Old 
Irish Captain of the Head to his Nephew: to which 
are added, a Set of Orders, which are calculated for 
bringing H.M.S. into “great good Order."—The 
quotation of this title will spare the reader a para- 
graph of criticism. It is a fair but flattering sample 
of the style in which the work is written. The Old 
Captain of the Head is one of the ill-used—who 
would be ironical had he wit enough—and merely 
attains to ill temper. His book is a heavy and ill- 
written enumeration of all the small grievances to 
vhich sailors can be exposed, when they have Whigs 
for captains: and the few anecdotes and adventures 
it contains are not worth detaching. 

The Recreation (the fourth of the Serics).—The 
editor of this volume professes to have exercised 
“much care in the selection of the materials.” We, 
of all critics, are bound to believe this—since the 
Atheneum has furnished its quota; and this not 
merely in the shape of extracts, but also of comments 
and connecting links: in proof, see the passages from 
Mr. Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain.’ However flattering 
this may be to our “ care in selection,” it is but shabby 
Work as concerns the public, and as such we direct 
attention to it. 

The Wrongs of Women, hy Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Part I._Devoted to the wrongs of milliners and 
dressmakers, whose claims on public sympathy were, 
hot long since, advocated in this journal. The present 

€xposure is cast in the form of a tale, with a strong 
taint of what the ill-natured might call cant and clap- 
trap. There is, indeed, a large class of obscure 
writers who are accustomed to convert religious sym- 
pathy into current coin; and Charlotte Elizabeth's 
Aumberless publications raise a strong suspicion that 


Guide to Female Happiness through the Paths of 
Virtue, by Elizabeth J. Castell__ Well meant, and 
not ill written. 

Biographical Illustrations of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
by G. L. Smyth.—Short but well written sketches 
of the lives of the more illustrious of those whom 
their country has thought worthy of a resting-place 
within the walls of the cathedral. There is also an 
Appendix, containing a list of the past dignitaries of 
the cathedral, 

Reform your Waltzing, by an Amateur.—A reform, 
the necessity for which has escaped the notice of our 
legislators. We agree with the author, that if it be 
right to waltz, it is right to waltz well, and this cer- 
tainly is in England a rare accomplishment. We 
trust the author's success will recompense him for the 
reproach he fears— 

Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum. 

The Grave of Genius : a Tale.—True yet Marvellous, 
by J. O. La Mont.—* Marvellous” indeed is it and 
“true,” that trial, and endurance, and death, have 
not so far impressed themselves on Mr. La Mont, as 
to induce him to dispense with pompous fripperies of 
style, the like of which have hardly been seen since 
Anna Seward’s days. 

A Concise and Practical System of Stenography, by 
G. Bradley.—The author recommends the abridg- 
ment of words and the omission of superfluous letters 
as a preferable mode to the adoption of new and 
arbitrary signs. Of the respective merits of the two 
methods those who practise stenography are the best 
judges. 

The Child’s Guide through the Bible, by W. E. 
Fletcher.—The chief novelty of this little work is 
the enormously thick paper on which it is printed, 
and which most unnecessarily swells out its dimensions. 

Almanacks, Pocket- Books, §c.—About this time of 
the year almanacks begin to come forward.—Here is 
Glenny’s Garden Almanac, which has its merits, 
but is surely dear at a shilling: and Fulcher’s 
Ladies’ Memorandum-Book and Poetical Miscellany ; 
as usual, full of charades, the very sight of which is 
enough to set the brains of “inquiring youth” to 
work—as usual, eontaining a liberal supply of original 
poetry, above the average standard, by Bernard 
Barton and others, and a selection of a still higher 
order, in which large drafts have been made on the 
fugitive verses of our own contributor, Miss Frances 
Brown. We presume, therefore, that Mr. Fulcher 
has sent an unusually handsome copy to Stranorlar, 
Treland—with a very pretty autograph, which will 
be recognized at the Post Office.—And here is a 
merry pocket-companion, not to be disposed of in 
so summary a fashion as the above; Punch’s vade- 
mecum, full of precise information and comical an- 
notation—cuts on wood and capers in rhyme, with 
its journals, romances, and aphorisms, after the ap- 
proved pattern, some of which are illustrated by 
etchings in that style of historical art in which Mr. 
Leech is so excellent :—‘ Intemperance’ is a specimen 
of the higher order, but there is no deficiency of 
broader fun in the other subjects, as for instance, 
* Home in the Holidays,’ and the ‘ Pet of the Ballet 
by Daylight.’ Of the literary wares in Punch’s 
budget, we must give a sample ; first, a new version 
of a popular song :— 

The Days when we went Gipsying. 
Oh! the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago, 
Though meant to be amusing trips, 
Proved nothing else but woe. 
The fire-place would never draw, 
The wood was always green, 
And nought but flies and creeping things 
Were in the milk-pot seen. 
And thus we passed the hours away, 
In pastime very slow, 
In the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago. 
The tea was always very bad, 
The water never boiled; 
We wore the smartest things we had, 
And they were always spoiled. 
And if along the meadows damp 
We felt incline to roam, 
It usually began to rain 
Before we got safe home. 
And thus we passed, &c. 


We never mean to pay again 
A visit to the scene, 

And seat ourselves on emmets’ nests,— 
We are not now so green. 

We do not love it overmuch, 





the has a quick sense of the profitable uses of religion. 


But when we want our tea, 





We'll take it on a table, where 
It always ought to be. 
And thus we'll drink it properly, 
Provided ‘t is not sloe, 
Much better than the gipsying 
A long time ago! 
To this, add a few receipts for the benefit of such 
readers as are troubled with housekeeping :— 

“ To keep away Chaps.—Very plain cooks, in com- 
mon with other female attendants, are recommended 
for this purpose. You will not then be much troubled 
with them, 

“ Grease Spots are removed at any time from silks 
and velvet, by placing a red-hot iron upon the part, 
which entirely takes them away. The same will 
apply to ink and mould. 

“ To prevent Beer from being turned by Thunder.— 
Having ascertained that it is perfectly good, draw off 
entirely in pint-pots. Then having collected an equal 
number of railway navigators, distribute accord- 
ingly. This will answer in the hottest summer.” 

A literary journal must spare a paragraph to the— 

Habits of Eminent Authors. 

“Shelley usually ate a baked potato previously to 
sitting down to write. He has been heard to assert 
that some of his finest ideas came whilst putting in 
the butter. Whether he purchased his potatoes in 
the street, or had them dressed at home, does not 
appear. 

* Fielding wrote the whole of Tom Jones in one 
night, after a debauch with Hogarth, and sold it the 
next morning to procure hima meal, Such is the 
fate of genius ! 

“ Kirke White was much admired for his red hair, 
which he allowed to grow down his back in two plaits, 
He never would suffer any allusion to be made to it; 
but when writing used it as blotting-paper. On this 
account all his MS. works are transcribed in red 
ink, as may be seen in the library of the British 
Museum. 

“Cuvier always wrote with a pail of water at his 
side, in. which he alternately dipped his head and 
feet to freshen his ideas. He has been known to do 
this upwards of sixty times in one night when pre- 
paring his Régne Animal. It was his boast that he 
had never been up in a balloon. 

“ Dr. Johnson could never see a post without 
jumping over it. Boswell remarking upon its puer- 
ility, Johnson observed, ‘Sir, what a boy does in 
sport, aman may do in earnest.’ Upon which Boswell 
replied, ‘Then you mean to say that I might play at 
chuck-farthing ?’ ‘Sir,’ returned Johnson, ‘any man 
might, if he had a farthing to chuck.’ 

“ How brilliant are these sallies, when compared 
to the inane answers of modern times—the empty 
retorts of exhausted receivers !” 

The ‘ Notes of a Naturalist’ are no less edifying. 
In short, half-a-crown’s worth of better comicality 
has not often been offered to those who love a laugh. 





List of New Books.—Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum ab 
Urbe Condita Libri Quinque Priores, by William M. Gunn, 
new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—Moore’s Poetical Works, com- 
plete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 21s. cl—Diary of Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Upper India, by Lieut.-Colonel Davidson, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. cl—Murray’s Colonial and Home Library, 
No. Il., * Borrow’s Bible in Spain, Part LL.,’ 2s. 6d. swd.— 
Religion in the United States of America, by Rev. R. Baird, 
&vo. 14s. cl.--Manton’s Commentary on the General Epistle 
of St. James, edited by Rev. T. Macdonogh, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
—lIlymns of Praise, a new Selection of Gospel Hymns, by 
E. Mote, 24mo. 3s. calf, 2s, 6d. sheep.—Christian Patriotism, 
or Claims of Home and Country, by Rev. J. Cumming, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 2s. cl.—Catena Aurea, Vol. IIL, Part IL, ‘ St. Luke,’ 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. el.—The History of the Peloponnesian War, by 
Thucydides, a new recension of the text, by 5. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D., 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cl.; ditto, Vol. IL, separate, Bvo. 20s, 
cl.—Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1844, royal 8vo. 21s. silk.— 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1844, ‘The American in 
Paris during the Summer,’ by Jules Janin, royal 8vo. 21s. 
cl.—The Keepsake for 1844, edited, by the Countess of 
Blessington, royal 8vo. 2ls. silk.—A Love Gift for 1844, 
24mo. 28. Gd. cl., 3s. silk.—Clarke’s English Helicon, Vol. II., 
* Heber’s Palestine,” 32mo. Is. swd.—The Ball Room Annual 
for 1844, 32mo. 1s. swd.—Arnold’s History of Rome, Vol. UL, 
8vo. 14s. cl.—The Rhetorical Class-Book, by Henry Innes, 
4th edit. 3s. 6d. cL.—Punch's Pocket-Book, 1844, 2s. 6d. roan 
tuck.—The Agricultural Account Book, folio, 12s. hf-bd.— 
Burke’s Criminal Law and its Sentences, corrected to the 
present time, 6 & 7 Victoria, square, 8s. bd.—Sanders (F. W.) 
on Uses and Trusts, 4th edit. by G. W. Sanders and J. 
Warner, 2 vols. royal 8vo. li, 12s. bds.—Dr. Griffiths on 
Urinary Deposits, 12mo. 3s. el.—The Young Student, by 
Madame Guizot, fe. 8vo. 8s. cl.—Eagle's Magistrates’ Pocket 
Companion, 2nd edit. 12mo. 15s. bds.—Berlin Wool-Work 
for Ladies, 18mo. 3s. cl—The Home Treasury, edited by 
Felix Summerly, ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ new edit. square 
bds. 3s. Gd. coloured, 2s. tinted; ‘ Pleasant History of Rey- 
nard the Fox,’ square, 6s. 6d, bds. 
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FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 


“ Farewe .! farewell! bright children of the sun, 
Whose beauty rose around our path where’er 
We wandered forth since vernal days begun; 
The glory and the garland of the year. 
Ye came, the children of the Spring’s bright promise ; 
Ye crowned the Summer, in her path of light, 
And now, when Autumn’s wealth is passing from us, 
We gaze upon your parting bloom, as bright 
And dearer far than Summer's richest hue— 

Sweet flowers, adieu! 


You will return again ; the early beams 
Of Spring will wake ye from your wintry sleep, 
By the still fountains and the shining streams, 
That through the green and leafy woodlands sweep ; 
Ye will return again, to cheer the bosoms 
Of the deep valleys, by old woods o’erhung, 
With the fresh fragrance of your opening blossoms ; 
To be the joy and treasure of the young; 
With birds, from the far lands and sunny hours, 
Ye will return, sweet flowers ! 


But when will they return, our flowers that fell 
From Life’s blanched garland when its bloom was new, 
And left but the dim memories that dwell 
In silent hearts and homes? The summer's dew 
And summer’s sun, with all their balm and bright- 
ness, 

May fall on deserts or on graves in vain ; 
But to the locks grown dim with early whiteness, 
What spring can give the sable look again, 
Or to the early withered heart restore 

Its perished bloom once more ? 


In vain, in vain, years come and years depart; 
Time hath its changes, and the world its tears ; 
And we grow old in frame, and grey in heart, 
Seeking the grave through many hopes and fears ; 
But still the ancient earth renews around us 
Her faded flowers, though Life renews no more 





The bright but early broken ties that bound us, 

The garlands that our blighted summers wore : 

Buds to the trees, and blossoms to the bowers, 
Return,—but not Life’s flowers !” 


Thus sung the bard, when Autumn’s latest gold 

Hung on the woods, and Summer’s latest bloom 

Was fading fast, as Winter stern and cold 

Came from his northern home of clouds and gloom. 

But from the dying flowers a voice seemed breathing 

Of higher hopes; it whispered sweet and low, 

“ When Spring again her sunny smile is wreathing 

We will return to thee; but thou must go 

To seek Life’s blighted blossoms on that shore 
Where flowers can fade no more!” 

Frances Brown. 





VERISIMILITUDES. 

Tf you like my ‘ Verisimilitudes,” perhaps you will insert 
them.—Yours, &e. Davip Dry. 

Those who talk much should think a little. 

A skull without a tongue often preaches better 
than a skull that has one. 

There are many people, whose whole wisdom con- 
sists in hiding their want of it. 

A witty man can make a jest, a wise man take 
one. ; 

The most sensible people are generally the least 
sensitive. 

Laurels grow best in grave-yards. 

God is like the air, never seen yet always about us. 

A wit and a fool in company, are like a crab and 
an oyster—the one watches till the other opens his 
mouth that he may catch him up. 

If the Man-in-the-Moon could speak to men upon 
earth, how many would blush to hear him! 

There are more men like women, than women like 
men. 

Silence is the deep fountain of Eloquence. 
A man’s favourite prejudice is the nose of his 





mind, which he follows into whatsoever predicament 
it may lead him. 

Our weakest years engender passions which our 
strongest are unable to eradicate. 

Friends should have the same tastes but different 
talents. 

Time is a tell-tale, who, like other tell-tales, embel- 
lishes the truth as often as he disfigures it. 

Words hurt more than blows, and heal more than 
balsams. 

Distinctions of words are determinations of ideas. 

The greatest effects often flow from the slightest 
causes.—A History of Remarkable Events might 
have for its frontispiece father Peneus or Eridanus 
pouring a river out of a pitcher. 

Better to be brought up at a good mother’s knee 
than at the feet of a Gamaliel. 

When Prometheus stole fire from heaven he burnt 
his fingers. ve 

Tgnorance makes some men bold and others timid. 

Death is often less painful than the thought of it. 

Presume a virtue though you see it not. 

The chief pleasures of knowledge are derived from 
our own previous ignorance and the existing ignorance 
of others ; that is, in the attainment and the display. 

Prayer is not so much “the gate of heaven” as 
the knocker of the gate. Ae 

An injury committed with a good grace will often 
be more tolerable than a benefit conferred with an ill 
one. 

Maxims should seldom be stated absolutely. 

Johnson says of Pope (what had been said of Pin- 
dar) that “the bees swarmed about his mouth in the 
cradle :” if so, they left their stings as well as their 
sweetness. 

Nobility and Mobility only differ by a pothook. 

The greatest conquerors are but the lieutenants of 
Death. 

What a deal of trouble the gunsmith saves the 
gallows-maker ! 
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Fee aay - = 
One foe has the sincerity of a dozen friends. Our 
will be sure to make us enemies enough, let our 

ers at least make us partizans: for every inju- 


nn Fos 
= eed we do we should at least say a dozen civil 


rious d 
things. ‘ , 
ra js often mistaken for conscience. 

Was the spectre which Brutus saw his “evil genius” 
or his evil conscience ? nee 

Jll-temper puts as many briefs into the lawyer's 
bag as injustice. ; 

Our very Virtues cannot be with safety left to 
themselves. f . ; 

Refined taste often makes us appear insensible, as 
want of refined taste often makes us enthusiastic. 

The heart of man has often wept blood because the 
eve of childhood has been spared a tear. 
“Maxims suggested are sounder than maxims in- 
yented. wet, 7 we 

How many histories beside Raleigh’s have been 
written in a dungeon—in darkness and narrowness of 
mind! ; ’ 

Knowledge of other countries will teach you to 
know your own. 





sik JOUN WERSCIIEL’S REPLY TO DR. ROBINSON.* 
Collingwood, Nov. 2, 1843. 

I regret being obliged once more to solicit a place 
in your pages in reference to Dr, Robinson’s reply to 
my letter in the Atheneum of Sept. 80th.—the more so 
as1am sensible that it isa discussion by which science 
isnot likely to be directly advanced. However, it 
shall be the last time I shall so trouble you, as, if 
the discussion should be prolonged, it must, of neces- 
sity, be through another medium. 

Dr. Robinson could not, I think, be reasonably sur- 
prised at my feeling pained by the epithet he applied 
toawork I had always been accustomed to regard 
with no small degree of veneration. As applied toa 
work of art, that epithet is surely derogatory, though 
it isnot necessarily so to the artist ; and if he will again 
read that part of my letter, he will see that he has 
here misapprehended the plain meaning of my ex- 
pressions, which applied to the work alone. 

Dr. Robinson considers me to have unduly nar- 
rowed the question by restricting it to figure and 
polish, and waving the true matter at issue, viz. 
performance. The whole passage, however,f in 
which the expression I complained of occurs, is 
devoted to explaining the difficulties of communi- 
cating these two qualities to large specula. I cannot 
therefore see how I have gone out of my way to nar- 
tow the question. On the contrary, I consider him 
to have unnecessarily extended it (and that in a 
direction and to a latitude, as regards some particulars, 
where at all events I consider it quite unnecessary to 
follow him,) by arguing, from the reserve maintained 
(and in my opinion, under all the circumstances, 
wisely and laudably maintained) in exhibiting it, and 
from its admittedly sparing use, that, in plain terms, 
the reflector was naught, and the artist ashamed of 
his work, 

I waive all comment on Dr. Robinson’s a priori 
reasons (from focal length and mode of support) 
against the action of the telescope, for after all, the 
question, even as limited to figure and polish, is one 
of performance, which is their only effectual test. 
And on this point I have a great, though of course 
unintentional, mis-citation to correct, which most 
materially alters the position in which I stand as his 
opponent, and but for which I should not have con- 
sidered it requisite to reply to his letter atall. Ona 
careful perusal of my father’s papers in vol. 80 of 
the Philosophical Transactions relative to Saturn and 
his satellites, I find that I have ascribed a much 
greater superiority of action to the four-fect over the 
eighteen-inch reflector, than was its due. The im- 
portant observation of the 16th October, which I 
have cited as a triumphant proof of this superiority, 
was in fact made with the twenty-feet reflector—the 
ting was seen with that reflector during its “ disap- 
pearance,” and ‘he motions of both the satellites followed 
out to the determination of the periods and the cal- 
culation of their tables, by the aid of observations 
solely made with that telescope. 

Ican only account for this oversight (for which 





* For Dr. Robinson's letter, see ante, p. 945. 
t “Upto the size ofsix, or perhapsnineinches...,..must 
be regarded as a failure.” 


I must apologize to you aud your readers, and 
especially to Dr. Robinson) from having taken up 
what appears to have been an exaggerated idea of 
the difficulty of seeing the seventh satellite with an 
eighteen-inch aperture, arising from my own want 
of success, In fact, though I have often observed 
the sixth, both in England and at the Cape, I 
have no observation on which I can fully rely 
of the seventh. My letterto Prof. Bessel, cited by 
Lamont, to which Dr. Robinson refers, contains these 
words, in reference to my own observations :—‘* May 
16, 1835.... I can have little doubt that the sixth has 
heen several times seen, and perhaps alsothe seventh.” 
A closer examination of these has restricted the 
possible observations of that satellite which may have 
occurred to me, to a very few cases of doubtful iden- 
tification and knotted anse, which I am now engaged 
in re-examining.. The disappearance of the ring 
also was fofal to my instrument in 1852, 

I admit, therefore, that the discovery of these 
satellites does not afford that proof I had assumed of 
first-rate action, in dhe sense of the word in which we 
now use it, and in which the truly marvellous powers 
of the then twenty-feet reflector authorize it to be 
used. From that position I recede. But I do con- 
tend that they prove a highly respectable amount of 
definition, such as no artist needed for a moment to 
be ashamed of at a much more advanced period. 
And when such definition, even had it never subse- 
quently improved, is taken in conjunction with the 
greatly superior light of a four-feet surface, even of 
metal somewhat less reflective, I must continue to 
hold, that tne four-feet reflector was really an im- 
mense step in advance. 

And here I must remark on what Dr. Robinson 
observes respecting the twenty-feet observations of 
the 28th of August, of the sixth satellite: that this 
instrument was employed to verify the “ conjecture” 
which the forty-feet had given rise to. The case 
was beyond conjecture. It was fixed, at the instant 
of observation, in the observer’s mind, as discovery. 
There had been conjecture, but here was conviction. 
The brightness and exact allineation of the five near 
satellites with the ring and with each other, (the re- 
mote one being also seen), and the distinct view ob- 
tained of them, took the matter out of the domain 
of conjecture, and stamped it with the seal of reality. 

The case was much of the same kindas respects the 
seventh satellite. That also had been seen before, 
though under a mistaken identity. Even on the 
very night of its final recognition and admission into 
the list of satellites, imperfect and, as it evidently 
appears, unsatisfactory glimpses, of a nature to leave 
great doubt as to the reality of the object seen, were 
obtained with the smaller telescope. It seems to 
have died away under the attempt to fit it steadily, 
requiring the planet to be hidden—a thing which of 


which no cautious astronomer would venture to 
assert a discovery of importance. The “ great light” 
of the four-feet reflector was now called in aid, anda 
steady and continuous view obtained (not a word 
being said of hiding the planet), which at once proved 
the reality of the object, marked its characteristic 
feebleness in comparison with all the others, as a dis- 
tinguishing physical feature, and justified the observer 
in dating its recognition as an undoubted satellite 
from that day. Taking, then, the word action to 
mean simply the effective combination of good quali- 
ties conducive to seeing, here is a clear case of supe- 
riority of action made out. 

Definition and light (resulting from aperture, and 
not from polish or reflective power), though both 
conducive to good vision, are yet, to a certain degree, 
conflicting qualities. One or other, then, the four- 
feet reflector must have had, since in totality of 
effect, it is clearly shown to have surpassed the other. 
Dr. Robinson denies both. He cites a letter of 
Smeaton’s, to show that the metal of which it was 
composed was not even real speculum metal, but 
some base and unidentifiable alloy. Smeaton’s letter 
refers to the thin metal first cast, which was com- 
posed of two parts “ hard” (bell?) metal, and one 
part “ white” metal, which latter was no such “im- 
pure alloy” as Dr. Robinson (I think somewhat un- 
charitably) supposes, but such metal as the founder 
was in the habit of supplying to opticians for small 
speoula—therefore, the highest speculum metal then 
known, whatever the atomic theory may haye since 





itself might cause illusion, and on the strength of | 





done for us in that line. But the thick metal was 
composed of pure copper and pure tin, in the pro- 
portion of 430 lb. of copper to 2441 lb. of a higher 
speculum metal, whose proportions were 1946 C+ 
812 T,a quality which I admit to be too low to 
resist tarnish, but still real speculum metal. 

I am obliged to take for authority in this statement 
a MS. * Register of Experiments on the Construction 
of Specula,’ occupying four thick folios, closely written, 
containing records in detail of upwards of 2,000 
operations on specula of all sizes and foci, and form- 
ing the basis of a regular treatise on the subject, 
embodying the results of all Sir W. Herschel’s 
experience. Ilad Dr. Robinson confined himself to 
reasoning on the “ facts before the public,” without 
putting purely hypothetical interpretations upon 
them, I had not done so; but having been thus led 
by his comments to trace the history of its figure and 
polish, as it stands there recorded, I must also state, 
from the same authority, some further facts, which 
bear on the point. 

First, between Oct. 2%, 1788, and August 27, 1789, 
he correctly says, that Sir W. Herschel, not being 
satisfied with the mirror, continued to work upon it, 
and the polish being then still imperfect (from certain 
indications stated), he goes on to say, “ It follows 
that at least a year was expended in giving this im- 
perfect polish,” which he appears to consider slow 
progress. It becomes necessary for me, therefore, to 
explain in what the work done in this year actually 
consisted. It consisted in the invention of a till 
then totally new method of polishing—in the con- 
struction of a system of machinery to carry that 
method into etfeet—in the trial and improvement of 
that system, by working on the eighteen-inch specu- 
lum, till it was wrought up to the exquisite perfection 
which it appears to have attained—in constructinga 
similar mechanism, on a larger scale, for the fours 
feet—in destroying, by re-grinding, the whole of the 
surface, which had previously been produced on the 
great mirror (to shorten its focus fourteen or fifteen 
inches)—and in re-polishing it ab initio, on the new 
system. Not one word of all this enormous labour 
is even hinted at by Sir W. Herschel publicly in 
plainer terms than “ I continued to work on it!” 

Second, as to the actual state of the mirror at the 
date of the nominal completion of the “ Telescope,” 
the epoch of which (assuredly no bad one) is the day 
of discovery of the sixth satellite. Here I must let 
the MS. speak: “ August 22, at 6h. we took off the 
speculum, and the polish was greatly advanced 
towards the sides. By the trial on the Castle it ap- 
pears to be of very excellent shape. It acts well 
without any limiting diaphragm. ‘The polish is still 
very far from being complete, but I shall try the 
speculum on celestial objects before I polish any 
more.” ‘Thus we see, that so far from being then in 
the artist’s mind anything like a complete work, the 
mirror yet wanted something of being satisfactorily 
polished up to the edge! 

The interval between this date and March, 1700, 
was occupied in endeavouring to give a perfect figure 
to the thin mirror, and in astronomical work of 
every description, but chiefly in hunting down the 
orbits of the satellites of Saturn and Uranus, with the 
eighteen-inch reflector—an instrument which proved 
fully adequate to the task. To have devoted this 
interval of all others to the casting, grinding, and 
polishing a new metal, as Dr. Robinson seems to 
think would have been no unadvisable or difficult 
matter, would have been the most complete saerifice 
of end to means on record, unless the “zealous 
observer,” and the now perhaps somewhat overworked 
artist, could have dissevered their identity. 

It cannot be supposed that in an undertaking so 
novel, everything went off at once successfully, or 
that it proved an easy matter to unite the two requi- 
sites of figure and polish. In 1790 I find the figure 
spoken of in terms of high eulogy, but “ stains” 
complained of in the polish, In 1791, the stars 
were “ found thrown into a well-defined round point,” 
and “some pretty close double stars were seen very 
well, but there was still a faint glory left about them, 
which denoted that the different parts of the spe- 
culum were not yet thrown together.” A long and 
obstinate conflict now commenced, with various 
changes of fortune ; but { do not find that, until 
1796, a perfect union of foci was attained in con- 
junction with an unexceptionable polish, Here I 
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should be disposed to fix the date of its completion, 
but the contest had continually to be renewed 
(though an increasing advantage arising from prac- 
tice), for tarnish was continually destroying the 
work. This was the real evil—the besetting and 
disheartening difficulty—and here, if the world please 
to call it so, is failure. But here, the world and I 
shall always differ. Dr. Robinson may complain 
that in 1815 the eye of an observer, in his 77th year, 
failed to detect two new stars in the nebula of Orion. 
How often had Struve—how often had I (for here I 
am forced to refer to my own observations), scruti- 
nized that nebula with every desire to obtain a per- 
fect knowledge of it! Yet how strangely did the 
novel sight surprise the former, and how yet more 
strangely did the facility of seeing it when once 
pointed out as a thing in esse strike the latter. De 
Vico, I believe, counts seven or eight stars where 
Struve counted only five. Surely there must be a 
brood of young stars coming out here! How many 
will the next great reflector be blamed for not show- 
ing ? 

The suspicion of the rings of Uranus died a natural 
death, from innumerable good views of it obtained 
with other telescopes, especially the twenty-feet, in the 
ordinary course of observation, in which views no 
such appendages were seen. ‘They obviously arose 
from some accidental flexure of the mirror merely 
temporary, arising from false bearing on its support. 

Sir W. Herschel was no draftsman. His pen and 
ink attempts to represent nebulie fail to give any 
satisfactory idea of them, and description will do little 
or nothing in such cases, I rejoice to learn that my 
ownrepresentations of many of these objects have been 
found defective, as it proves that our knowledge of 
their construction is on the increase. 

To conclude—there are two ways of looking 
through Time's Telescope at inventions and improve- 
ments, Dr. Robinson has stationed himself in ad- 
vance, on the high ground of subsequent achievement 
—of improvement all but miraculous in every branch 
of theory and practice—in a scientific age, an age of 
general information and adaptation of means to the 
end, without a parallel in history. Inall these respects 
a new world has arisen within the last fifty years. 
In the pride of such advantages, we may, indeed, look 
back through the large end of the perspective, and 
see the steps of our predecessors shrink under our 
eye. For my own part, I prefer the inventor's end, 
viewed through which, every step appears gigantic, 
as it scems to lead on to the unknown and the 
infinite. In this spirit, I look forward to the results of 
Lord Rosse’s present efforts ; and with an earnest hope 
that their success may exceed even his own wishes, 

I remain, Yours, &e. J. F. W. Herscuen, 





Observations on some of the Decorative Aris in Germany 
and France, and on the Causes of the Superiority of 
these, as contrasted with the same Arts in Great 
Britain. With Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Decorative Art. By Charles H. Wilson, Esq. 

[We lately published (ante, pp. 902, 923) the Report on 

Fresco Painting, made by Mr. Wilson to the Commissioners 

of the Fine Arts. We are glad now to have it in our power to 

publish a Paper on the Decorative Arts, with suggestions for 
their improvement, communicated by the same well-informed 
and intelligent gentleman to the Royal Seottish Society of 

Arts, and published in Jameson's Edinburgh Journal. Some 

few passages which had especial reference to the state of the 

Arts in Scotland have been omitted—the rest is of general 

interest. } 

THE general promotion of taste is an object of great 
interest and importance, and materially affects our 
commercial prosperity. We find it asserted on 
authority which cannot be questioned, that the 
principles of taste, as applied to manufactures, are 
better understood on the Continent than with us; 
and the subject has been deemed of so much impor- 
tance that parliamentary inquiries have been made 
into the causes of our inferiority, which inquiries have 
been followed by active exertions on the part of 
Government to promote improvement of taste amongst 
the manufacturing classes, by the establishment of 
Schools of Design in London and elsewhere, also by 
the passing of a Copyright Bill, by which an effort 
has been made to protect the authors and proprietors 
of novel designs from the piracy which has been so 
injuriously practised. 

There can be no doubt that these measures are 
important steps, and must tend to promote the ob- 





jects which those who originated them had in view ; 
but we must not rest here,—we must do much more 
than has yet been done, or perhaps ever contemplat- 
ed, before we can hope to meet our neighbours 
without disadvantage in the display of taste. We 
must not only, as they do, teach principles of good 
taste in Schools of Design, and defend honest men 
from the piracy of knaves, but we must also, as they 
do, form and throw open to our people extensive 
museums of art, employ the painter and the sculptor 
to complete the edifices which are raised by the skill 
of our architects, call in the aid of the fine arts in 
commemorating the glories of our country, and unite 
the labours of the artist with those of the historian. 

We must, I think, attribute the superior taste 
which our neighbours exhibit in their manufactures 
and decorative arts* in a great measure to the ad- 
vancement which they have made in the fine arts. I 
have been unable, in speaking of the former, to omit 
allusion to the latter, and I do not wish to separate 
them. The divorce which in our day and amongst 
us has taken place between fine art and ornamental 
art, has been in many instances fatal to the latter, 
and certainly has been of no advantage to the former. 
It has indeed been asserted that taste in manufactures 
has nothing whatever to do with the state of the fine 
arts, but the whole history of art proves the reverse 
of this proposition; and while there can-be no rea- 
sonable doubt that many of those decorative arts 
which are more immediately connected with fine art, 
rise and fall with it; so do I not doubt that every 
manufacture where taste can be shown, however 
apparently unconnected with fine art, is influenced 
by its actual state. It will hardly, I think, be denied 
that on taste in architecture depends that in house- 
painting, in furniture, and in iron-work. In every age 
the forms and ornaments which have been used in 
these arts have been in accordance with the arehitec- 
tural taste of the time, and, in fact, we can at a glance 
tell to what period an old piece of iron-work or carving 
belongs. I have said that a divorce has taken place 
between fine and ornamental art, and in the medley 
designs of our house-painters, cabinet-makers, and 
smiths, the unhappy effects are sufficiently discernible. 
Assuredly, some centuries hence, should the works of 
our artizans survive to such a period, they will puzzle 
theartist and antiquary of those days to decide to what 
age they belong. 

The majority of modern architects leave their works 
to be completed by the house-painter, and, I may 
add, the upholsterer and smith, for a house cannot 
be said to be complete till these artizans have worked 
in it, and for it. 

If the house be Greek or Italian in architectural 
style, most house-painters on being consulted will 
recommend its being painted “a la Louis XIV. ;’”’ 
if Elizabethan, they will still warmly advise the Louis 
XIV.; and if Gothic, they will advocate the same 
style. The upholsterer thinks of no style at all, 
neither does the smith. I am not, indeed, aware, 
that either is ever called upon to furnish a house in 
accordance with its architecture; such a thing is 
never, or, at any rate, rarely, and then only very 
partially, thought of. We shall see in the course of 
my observations on foreign buildings, whether such 
is the case in these. 

That a house should be painted in any style but 
that of its architecture is preposterous; we acknow- 
ledge this at times in the completion of public or 
religious buildings. Why should it not be the 
universal rule? for certainly furniture might be 
made as comfortable as modern habits require, and 
still be in harmony in point of form and taste with 
the edifice: what a charming variety would thus be 
attained! * * 

I repeat that I cannot omit all mention of fine art, 
although the present paper bears a title which might 
authorize the supposition that I intend to confine 
myself exclusively to descriptions of arts which, 
according to our present mode of thinking, have no 
connexion, or, at any rate, a very slight and distant 
one with the fine arts. As I mean to endeavour to 
show that the contrary is the case, I shall briefly 
touch upon the state of our School of Art, and offer 





* By decorative and ornamental art, says Mr. Wilson, 
I mean that art which is not usually classed by us with fine 
art. Neither the expressions nor the distinction are cor- 
rect; but, as I must make a distinction, I use these phrases 
for want of more appropriate ones in our vocabulary. 
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(Mr. Wilson here givesa sketch of the history 
state of the Fine Arts in Scotland.) ras 

The artist in this country has thus tw 
to contend with ; in youth, the w 
education—in manhood, the want of proper and well- 
directed patronage. Private patronage can create 
very excellent school of art, but it cannot create his 
we term a great school. We must have that of the 
State, and also that of Municipalities; I would will- 
ingly add, also, that of the Church. I am certain 
that if the State finally patronizes art (and I am 
thankful to think that there is now a certain pros 
of its doing so), our municipalities will follow, and do 
so also. We should then see our artists called upon 
to design, not only great historical works, but also 
works which would bear more directly on mere orna- 
mental art, than the production of pictures alone can 
possibly do, and which would, therefore, tend to its 
improvement; and, as I hope to show you by m 
subsequent observations on foreign art, whilst the 
artist would profit in every point of view by such em- 
ployment (his field of study, for instance, would be 
greatly extended, which would unquestionably tend 
tothe general improvement of fine art), the position 
of the ornamentalist would also be greatly improved, 
more ability and cultivation would be required in his 
department ; and as juster ideas of art would soon 
prevail, young men would not so readily esteem them- 
selves fit to be artists, as they do now on very slender 
grounds, but would continue in departments of art 
which would offer them secure subsistence, rather 
than embrace the miserable and hopeless career of 
the mediocre artist. 

In my late continental tour, my express object was 
inquiry into certain processes of painting; butalthough 
much occupied with these, I still had time to give a 
passing glance to other interesting subjects so closely 
connected with the particular objects of my journey 
that I had merely somewhat to extend my observa- 
tions partially to embrace these also. 

The King of Bavaria is the greatest patron of art 
now living, and in his capital we may see numerous 
proofs of the results which a well-directed patronage 
of the arts can produce. The Bavarian artists now 
enjoy an European reputation, but it is much to be 
regretted that the zealous praise of some of their ad- 
mirers amongst ourselves has raised a feeling in some 
of our artists, which displays itself in discreditable 
abuse in those journals, the pages of which are parti- 
cularly devoted to art ; thus, we have on one side an 
admiration which, although just, is too exclusive, 
and, on the other, criticism which is intemperate and 
ungenerous. 

No comparison whatever can at present be insti- 
tuted between the leading artists of Germany and 
those of this country: when our artists are, like the 
former, employed to paint national monuments, then 
we may institute a comparison, but, at present, none 
can with justice beentered upon. To paint a single 
historical work, however large it may be, is one thing, 
but to paint a series for a particular building, is quite 
another ; it is possible that an artist may succeed in 
the single picture, yet fail in the series. Where a 
comparison can fairly be instituted, and that is be- 
tween the cabinet pictures, landscapes, and portraits 
of our School and of theirs, I think that it cannot be 
doubted, that, in many respects, our artists have the 
advantage, and we may entertain a warm expectation 
of success when they are called upon to execute works 
of equal magnitude and importance with those of their 
continental brethren. te 

The King of Bavaria has resolved that his capital 
and dominions shall contain monuments to rival those 
erected by the magnificence or piety of former days, 
and he has to a wonderful extent succeeded in his 
object. . 

The manner in which His Majesty meets his artists 
is interesting, and offers, I think, a useful lesson to 
our amateurs. When he has resolved on the erection 
of a new church or other important edifice, he sum- 
mons an architect, painter, and sculptor to his pre- 
sence, and explains his wishes to them either sepa- 
rately or together; when the plans are ready, the 
artists again meet their sovereign, and a co 
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= ver them ; he encourages them freely to express 
held am even when contrary to those expressed 
Oe call When everything is thus at last decided 
el the work is commenced and goes on without 
werference 5 and should any part of it prove less 

than was expected, there are no reproaches, 
for the King at the previous council took his share of 


ibility. . i 
: tt will be easy to conceive that such a monarch is 
en of with devoted attachment by the men he 
thus employs, and that he is served with enthusiasm. 
Many express surprise that the King of Bavaria should 
have been able to carry on and complete such varied 
and extensive works, when it is known that the re- 
of his kingdom cannot be very great; but he 
igaided by the devotion of his artists, who accept of 
moderate sums for their labour; many of them will 
Jeave immortal names, but few of them indeed will 
leave fortunes. 

I beg that it may not be thought by these expres- 
sions that I am of opinion that art should ever be 

rly paid. I hold a very opposite opinion; it 
ought to be well paid, but not extravagantly, as some 
geem to think. I regret to think that, in our country, 
public undertakings are so frequently viewed by indi- 
viduals employed in them as sources of immense 
emolument ; hence an outcry, hence opposition to 
every undertaking that is not of the most utilitarian 
character, and the apprehension of extravagant cost 
frequently deters from many undertakings that would 
be beneficial to art. 

I admire the Bavarian artist who is content with 
the emolument which his king can afford to give him, 
and who undertakes works at a moderate price for 
the love of art and the honour of his country; and 
this spirit prevails amongst all who are employed— 
amongst artizans as well as artists. The Chevalier 
Klenze, the King’s principal architect, informed me 
that the operatives bestowed so much time and labour 
upon everything that they undertook for the King, 
that in the earnest desire to make their work as per- 
fect as possible, they seriously impaired their profits. 
These are interesting facts, and assist, at any rate, in 
explaining how so many works are done, and so well 
done. 

The tendency of the Germans in art has been much 
misrepresented in this country, and we have heard it 
repeated, “usque ad nauseam,” that they are mere 
imitators of the very early masters. This is not true. 
Ishall not enter at large upon this subject, but beg 
to refer you, for what I believe to be a true view of it, 
to Mr. Eastlake’s admirable paper at the end of the 
- ae of the last Parliamentary Committee on 

rts, 


In Architecture, I am not disposed to consider our 
friends so favourably :—there is much genius evinced 
in their productions, their conceptions are great, and 
magnificent works are undertaken, and brought to a 
successful termination, but their talent is chiefly 
shown in very direct imitation, and that imitation is 
not always discriminating; there are many very 
tasteful revivals of the middle age Tuscan, of the 
restored Italian classic, of the Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque, but, at the same time, there is also a 
revival of the principal defects of the Italian archi- 
tects; and I do not think that much judgment is 
always shown in the choice of a style. The famous 
Ludwigstrasse is wholly ineffective as a street; the 
style of most of the buildings is that of the fortress 
Palaces of Tuscany, and the imitation is not at all 
times successful. The material, however, is excellent, 
and so is the workmanship; the details are gene- 
ally in beautiful taste and admirably executed, and 
the decorative completion of the buildings is ever in 
astyle of great magnificence. 

[he few attempts in Gothic are coarse, and almost 
entirely devoid of all true Gothic feeling; and it is 
remarkable that the details which, in edifices in other 
styles, are better than the general designs, are, in the 
Gothic attempts, very indifferent and inferior to the 
conception of the mass. 

I do not think that the Bavarian School of Sculp- 
ture has any very high claims to excellence. The 
word clever seems to me the most applicable to the 
works which I saw at Munich. There is no want of 
employment however. In the new throne-room of 
the palace, there are twelve colossal portraits of an- 
cestors of the king, in gilt bronze ; the Tympana of 
the Walhalla, the Glyptothek, and portico opposite, 


are filled with statuary; and I might mention much 
besides ; but the most extraordinary undertaking of 
all, is a statue of Bavaria now modelling, and which 
is to be cast in bronze. It seems to be about fifty 
feet high ; and I saw several young sculptors perched 
on different parts of it, or slung with ropes, chipping 
away at the plaster of which it is formed, and shaping 
it with small pickaxes as substitutes for the usual 
modelling tools. 

Whilst the fine arts in Munich are flourishing, the 
decorative arts which are connected more imme- 
diately with them are in a very advanced state. The 
house-painters of Munich are excellent artists, and 
paint cleverly in oil, fresco, encaustic, fresco secco, a 
peculiar art imported from Italy, and in common 
distemper. The reason of this ability and advance- 
ment is evident. The arabesques and ornamental 
painting in the palace are all designed and executed 
by eminent artists, and so it was in the best ages of 
art. Thus, an example of fine designs, correct and 
appropriate taste, and excellent execution, is set to 
the mere decorative painter, many of whom, indeed, 
are employed as assistants, and thus study their art 
under the most advantageous circumstances. The 
reason of our inferiority in this department is thus 
rendered evident, and all efforts to place ourselves on 
the same level with these artists will be vain, till we 
see the same system adopted. 

The execution of ornamental architectural details 
at Munich is also excellent ; there is no art in which 
we are more deficient than in this, as is sufficiently 
evinced in the hard, stiff, and lifeless character of 
our architectural ornamental details of every de- 
scription. 

I was also much struck with what may be termed 
the decorative carpentry, or rather joinery, at Mu- 
nich—[ Mr. Wilson exhibited some examples of the 
beautiful flooring of the palace ;] the cost is, however, 
considerable, about 3s, 4d. for every 18 inches square, 
which would make a cost of 100/. for a room 30 feet 
square, although machinery is used in the formation 
of the pieces of which this mosaic work is formed. 
The doors also of the palace are beautiful specimens 
of taste and workmanship; they are about 10 feet 
high, and formed of various fine woods inlaid in 
beautiful patterns and highly polished; each door 
costs 187. I have not seen anything to equal them 
in any other royal residence which I have visited. 

Metals, also, are wrought with great taste and 
skill; and in ornamental work, attention is paid in 
the design to the nature of the material, which is too 
much neglected by our designers, amongst whom 
forms borrowed from those of stone-work are generally 
used in iron. 

I purchased, for the use of our School of Design, 
a number of examples of ancient iron-work, made 
in the workshops of Nuremberg, and which unques- 
tionably excel both in taste and in workmanship the 
boasted productions of our day. It is perhaps im- 
possible to restore, for all purposes, the old modes of 
working iron; but although we must submit to the 
trammels of casting processes, yet in designing even 
for these, just principles of design may be introduced, 
by paying more attention to the nature and capa- 
bilities of the material. 

I now beg to call your attention to another im- 
portant art which has been restored and is practised 
with much success in Munich ; I mean that of glass- 
painting. Before entering upon a description of it, 
I would beg such of you as have seen them, to recall 
to your memories the noble specimens we possess in 
some of the cathedrals and ancient churches in the 
south ; I would mention the fine windows of Cologne 
Cathedral, but especially those of St. Lawrence in 
Nuremberg, in which church the Volkamer window 
may be mentioned as, in all probability, the finest in 
the world. The art has never been lost in Nurem- 
berg, and I am happy to show you a copy, by the 
best artist of that place, of a portion of the Volka- 
mer window. You observe that we have here a 
figure of St. Catherine, admirably drawn, and she is 
placed over a Gothic pattern or ornamental design, 
which runs through the greater portion of the window 
behind the figures. You have here a specimen of 
the true system on which such subjects on glass 
should be designed. These should be treated in a 
conventional manner ; no attempt should be made 
to represent nature, as we do, for instance, in a pic- 





ture, as thereby the idea of a window is immediately 





destroyed ; many of you who have seen it must have 
been struck with the bad effect produced by this 
mode of painting a window, as seen in St. George's 
Chapel at Windsor. Notwithstanding the just criti- 
cism with which these have been assailed, glass 
painters, both in the south and amongst ourselves, 
persist in copying pictures for such purposes, so little 
do they understand the principles of design, as appli- 
cable to their art. I saw in London a copy from 
Rubens’s Descent from the Cross, being executed for 
a church, and I might cite many other examples of 
this perversion of taste. 

Now, the glass should be painted with architectural 
ornaments in character with the architecture of the 
church, and these should be correctly coloured, in 
imitation of ancient painted examples of church 
architecture. Some of you are aware that both the 
exteriors and interiors of ancient buildings were richly 
painted. It was thus in Egypt, thus in Greece, and 
such was the practice in ancient and Gothic times, 
It was a practice which, I believe, was abandoned 
when the principles of taste were better understood, 
although I say this with caution, and it would be 
foreign to mry subject to enter upon this interesting 
question. The architectural and ornamental design, 
then, in church windows, in the particular examples 
which I bring before you, seems to be a representa- 
tion, in brilliant colours, of the painted architecture 
of the period, and over these are painted the figures, 
whether of holy personages, saints, or heroes. 

The architectural ornaments or design fill the 
whole window, and the figures are drawn and painted 
in a severe manner, without any affectation of picto- 
rial effect as to light and shadow. 

To give you a more distinct idea of my meaning, 
besides these specimens of painted glass, I exhibit a 
coloured engraving from one of the windows of the 
Au Kirche at Munich; in this specimen the true 
principles of design, as I view them, have been ad- 
hered to with considerable fidelity, although such is 
not exactly the case with all the windows in that 
church. 

I have made these brief observations upon this 
important subject, because, as far as I can judge from 
the examples which I have seen, neither in London 
nor anywhere in this country, is the art of designing 
for glass-painting yet understood. The windows 
which you frequently see executed of pieces of stained 
glass arranged in patterns, cannot be criticized as 
specimens of the art at all; those in which ornaments 
are painted are very far from satisfactory, and as: o 
the copies from ancient masters, from Mr. Martins 
coloured prints, the portraits of noble lords, &c. &c., 
the sooner these are sent to the glass-house, to be 
melted for some useful purpose, the better. 

There is a school of glass-painting at Munich, os- 
tered by the King with the utmost care. Professor 
Hess, one of the most distinguished of the Bavarian 
artists, is inspector, and under him there is another 
accomplished artist, who makes the principal designs 
and directs the works, 

We have here the secret of the superiority of our 
neighbours in this and, as I have shown you, in other 
ornamental arts. What are our glass-painters as 
compared with those of Munich? Instead of being 
accomplished artists, they have hardly a claim to the 
title at all. We complain of the imperfection of 
many of our decorative arts, but how can it be other- 
wise ? They are chiefly practised by individuals who, 
however meritorious, have little claim to artistic 
knowledge. The establishment ofa school of design 
in every town in the kingdom will not mend this ; 
the use of schools of design is to educate persons who 
may execute the designs of artists. To make de- 
signers, as is expected by many, except for inferior 
purposes,'s impossible. A classical education, a 
perfect knowledge of the history of art, in fine, an 
educated mind and a refined taste, are necessary to 
the designer for important ornamental works ; and 
till it is made worth while for the professors of these 
to follow the art, and till such persons are employed, 
we must, of necessity, make what efforts we may, be 
behind our neighbours in these ornamental arts, since 
they avail themselves of the services of the finest 
talent within their reach. Te: 

To return to the Munich School of Glass-Painting. 
The Director first prepares full size cartoons; these 
he paints in water-colour (and I have nowhere seen 
more beautiful drawings): other cartoons are then 
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prepared which may be termed maps of the colours ; 
these are coarsely executed, but correctly tinted ; the 
simple colours only are indicated ; thus a red robe 
is painted of a flat red, the shades being left out, and 
80 on with the other colours. This map, so to speak, 
is put into the hands of the glass-cutter ; he matches 
the tints from his stock of coloured glass, and cuts it 
to the shapes. This process requires much practice ; 
many of the pieces are very small and of somewhat 
complicated shapes ; he must also allow for the lead- 
ing, or uniting by means of strips of lead, as you see 
in this example. 

The coloured and white pieces being now united 
with lead in the usual way, pass into the hands of the 
artist, and are painted. A mystery is made of the 
preparation of the colours, and I was not allowed to 
make any inquiries; but this mechanical part of the 
art is, I believe, well understood amongst ourselves. 
After the painting is completed, the lead is taken out, 
and the pieces of painted glass are put into the stove. 
An old man from Nuremberg superintends this de- 
partment, and is the only person in the establishment 
who has the requisite experience. 

The encouragement given to the art which I have 
just described, has led to great improvements in the 
manufacture of glass, and the optical instruments of 
Munich have now a high reputation. 

In France, I was also chiefly occupied inquiring 
into processes of painting, and I had little time to 
see to other matters. I cannot venture to offer you 
more than a few very general observations on the 
arts of this great and interesting country, but I 
shall bring under your notice a few facts which 
bear upon the subject which I have been attempting 
to illustrate. 








of any art but that which he has worshipped in the 
Academy,and is probably prejudiced against all other ; 
he is, in fact, sent to Rome, provided with funds, 
and perfectly free to follow any course he may choose, 
without any guide at the very time he most needs 
one. The result may be anticipated, and I believe 
that very few of the travelling students have attained 
to any eminence ; whilst, on the other side, many of 
the most distinguished of the French artists were 
students in this Roman establishment. 

I was assured by the Directors of the Museums in 
Paris, by M. Ingres, late Director of the French 
Academy, and by M. Couder, that they considered 
the French Academy in Rome as one of the most 
valuable and useful of their national institutions for 
the benefit of art. 

I have contrasted the French system with ours, 
and this is one of those unpleasant contrasts that we 
are forced to make; but still, be it observed, we have 
in our plan another instance of artists doing what 
they can for the benefit of art, unaided either by the 
public or the government of the country. 

I am unable, as I have said, to give you any 
detailed account of the arts and manufactures of 
France; to do so would also be beside my subject. 
We have, however, much need to be up and doing. 
We have admitted the superiority, in point of taste, 
of many of the French manufactures, but we have 
claimed for ours great superiority of fabric. This, in 
many respects, is fast becoming a fallacy ; and as the 
French have greatly excelled us in taste, they are 
now, in many cases, equalling us in fabric. 

I found in the Italian ports our fine woollen cloths 
and printed goods comparatively unsaleable, because 
the French goods were much superior. I was in- 


Art is extensively patronized in France, and fre- | formed, that, in America, their glass manufacture, 


quently with political views. The patronage, how- 
ever, is not always judicious, and the very frequent 


| 


because of its superior beauty, has the advantage of 
ours in the market; and I have particularly to men- 


changes of government which have taken place of | tion their astonishing progress in cutlery, in which 
late years in France have led to this. The patronage | only a short time ago they were, almost to a proverb, 


of the throne, which is very extensive, has been more | deficient. 


They now produce yarious articles which, 


steady, and has produced great results, whilst that of | in appearance, at any rate, are equal to our own. 
the ministry has never been on any well-organized | We ought to take these things into our serious con- 
plan, and to this most of the faults that have been | 


committed are to be attributed. 
Whatever may be the objections tosome details of 
the system, Art is extensively patronized in France by 


sideration. 
But to return to my more immediate subject. 
Great additions have lately been made to the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris; and the public apartments of the 


the throne, the ministry, and the municipalities, and | Lord Mayor, if I may so call him, have been painted 


great has been the progress that has been made. 

I might give you many examples of the munificent 
care with which the French government watches 
over and promotes the welfare of Art ; I might de- 
scribe to you that magnificent establishment, the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris; but I must content 
myself with a brief notice of that most important of 
all establishments, the French Academy at Rome. 

The French Academy occupies the Villa Medicis, 
with its fine and extensive garden on the Pincian 
Mount. One of the most distinguished of the French 
artists is sent to Rome as director, his office enduring 
for five years; he has fine apartments in one part 
of the villa, and entertains during winter. 

I do not know how many pupils are sent or how 
long they remain; I believe five years; but this is of 
no consequence to the view that Iam at present 
taking. The whole cost of the establishment is 
100,000 francs, or 50001. sterling per annum, of 
which 20,000 francs gre expended in travelling ex- 
penses during the hot summer months, when the 
pupils leave Rome (then unhealthy) and visit other 
parts of Italy. 

The students are required to be at home at meals, 
unless they have the permission of the Director to do 
otherwise. They are also required to keep regular 
hours, to be studious and diligent, and to secure this, 
tasks are allotted to them. The young architects, 
who study monuments of antiquity, are provided 
with scattolding, ladders, and every convenience, and 
the painters and sculptors are equally cared for ; and, 
lastly, the Director regularly sees company, generally 
composed from the best native and foreign society, 
where the pupils have every opportunity of im- 
proving themselves in this agreeable and refined 
intercourse, 

Contrast this with the English system. Every 
three years a travelling student is sent abroad, and 
he is thrown into a position, for profiting in which he 
is often wholly unprepared by previous education ; 
he is generally quite ignorant of the history of art, or 





by some of the most distinguished of the French 
artists, amongst whom I may mention M. Vauchelet, 
to whom two of the rooms have been intrusted. In 
one he has painted, on pilasters of polished white 
Scagliola, a series of exquisitely designed arabesques ; 
his subject is continued in the frieze and terminated 
on the ceiling; the other rooms are appropriately 
and magnificently decorated also. In this building 
we have an instance of well-directed municipal 
patronage of art; and a number of churches exhibit, 
at the same time, instances of the munificent patron- 
age of the worthy magistracy of Paris. 

In the Chambre des Pairs,and in that Des Députés, 
and in a number of churches and public buildings, we 
see the results of the efforts of the French Govern- 
ment. At Fontainbleau, Versailles, and in the 
Louvre (and I dare say elsewhere), may be seen a 
prodigious number of works of art executed by order 
of his Majesty the King of the French. To give you 
some idea of the extent of the works carried on at 
Versailles, I may mention that I was shown by my 
friend, Monsieur Neveu, the king’s architect, sixty 
large portfolios of the drawings for the works now in 
progress. 

I have endeavoured to show you, in these brief 
observations on German and on French art, what are 
the true causes of the superiority of these nations in 
the decorative arts. 

It must be perfectly evident to you that palaces 
painted by accomplished artists, must be in better 
taste, better done, and far more complete and inter- 
esting, than those like ours, in which, after the archi- 
tect has closed his labours, the house-painter and 
upholsterer alone are consulted. This is so evident, 
that I need not detain you further with many argu- 
ments on this portion of my subject. 

But our neighbours go farther in this decorative 
employment of artists. I saw one of the most able 
of the Parisian artists designing ornamental tapestries 
for the palace, to be executed at the Gobelins. You 
will remember that Raphael did the same, and our 
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finest possession are some of the cartoons which he 
prepared for such a purpose. 

The works of artists are, in fine, the very Sources 
from which all our decorative artists draw their 
examples, and their jumbles are chiefly made u 
from the arabesques of the Vatican, those of the 
palace of the T at Mantua, and the well baa 
designs of Watteau. We shall have nothing new. 
not even an appropriate application of what is old, 
till, as of old, and as now in Germany and in France, 
the most able artists we can command are employed 
in such departments of art. J 

The tradesman need not be jealous of this employ- 
ment of the artist. There can be little doubt that were 
artists employed to paint, and to direct the painting 
of our royal and other palaces, that the taste for such 
decorations would rapidly spread over the land, and 
the employment of the tradesman would be increased 
a hundred-fold ; whilst, by the diffusion of taste, and 
the increase of skill on the part of our workmen, that 
which is now far too expensive for many to adopt 
would then be brought within the compass of their 
means. 

By the employment of artists, the taste of the 
nation generally would be greatly improved, and I 
have no doubt that we should soon be enabled to 
meet our neighbours in those wide fields where we 
confess that they have beaten us, and there can also 
be no doubt that our commercial prosperity would be 
thereby increased. 

Before concluding this paper, I shall briefly bring 
before you one plan which would, I think, greatly aid 
in promoting taste in manufacturesamongst all classes, 

I have endeavoured to show you that, without a 
more general employment of artists, we cannot hope 
to rival our neighbours. I have also said that, like 
them, we must open museums to our people, and in- 
crease the numbers of our schools of design. 

With regard to museums, our attention has been 
almost entirely directed to the accumulation in these 
of precious works of art and of antiquities, but no one 
seems to have thought of the accumulation of speci- 
mens of ancient industrial art, and also of foreign 
manufactures. To make artists, and to cultivate taste 
in the fine arts, we have purchased the Elgin and 
other marbles, and we are slowly forming a national 
gallery. We do not think it enough to provide our 
young artists with casts of portions of statues and 
with prints for pictures; we procure for them real 
Greek and Roman statues, and real pictures by the 
great masters—and we do well. Now, I would 
propose that we should carry out this principle in our 
efforts to promote taste in manufactures of every de- 
scription ; Jet us form museums in which the citizen 
may see, free of all cost,specimens ofancient iron-work, 
wood-carving, glass-painting, and of such arts as were 
successfully practised in ancient times, of which ex- 
amples still exist, and to this museum let there be 
yearly added specimens of the novel and tasteful 
inventions of our clever neighbours and rivals, so 
that we may have an opportunity of knowing what 
they are about, and of comparing our efforts with 
theirs, 

I was influenced by such thoughts as these, when I 
purchased, for the Honourable Board of Trustees for 
Manufactures, the objects which they have obligingly 
permitted me to exhibit to you. I have formed the 
nucleus of such a museum as that which I advocate. 
You may observe amongst these, specimens of iron- 
work, centuries old, which (as I have already re- 
marked) excel in taste and workmanship all the pro- 
ductions of our days ; also a lock of ancient date, which 
I am toldis a miracle both of workmanship and inven- 
tive skill. : 

There arealsoa few specimens of carving, of ancient 
glass-painting, and some of tasteful modern German 
manufactures ; there are not many of these, but they 
are all pleasing examplesof taste and skill, and I shall, 
by their exhibition in our school of ornamental design, 
give the pupils a better idea of the various arts exem- 
plified in these specimens, than if I were provided 
with all the prints that ever were published, and were 
to lecture from morning till night every day of the 
ear. 

4 I have briefly alluded to a plan, for which I trust 
to have the support of your opinion, as one which 
will be greatly conducive to our advancement in the 
arts. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Messrs. Longman announce, as forthcoming during 

the present season, " The Miscellaneous Works of 
Sir James Mackintosh, including his Contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review; collected and edited by his 
§on;’ ‘Southern Ethiopia ;) ‘ Memoir and Corre- 
spondence of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan ee The 
Life and Times of Richard the Third 3 by Miss C. 
Halsted ;' ‘Some Passages from the Diary of the 
lady Willoughby, 1635-47 ; the third and conclud- 
volume of the ‘Correspondence of John, Fourth 
ing youll : 7 oT Ps ’ 
Duke of Bedford ;’ ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Jock of the Mill, commonly called Lord Othmill; 
by William Howitt 5° ‘ The Wanderings of a Jour- 
neyman Tailor through Europe and the East, trans- 
lated from the third edition of the original German ; 
by William Howitt ;> ‘German Experiences, ad- 
dressed to the English, both Goers-abroad and Stay- 
ervat-home ; by William Howitt ;’ *The Child's 
Picture and Verse Book, commonly called Otto 
Speckter’s Fable-book ; translated by Mary Howitt ; 
‘Selections from the Rolliad, the Poetry of the 
Anti-Jacobin, the Pursuits of Literature, and other 
Works, chiefly poetical, with a few explanatory 
Notes; by Sir William Heygate, Bart.;’ ‘ A Muni- 
cipal History of London and the Thames; by J. 
Fletcher, Esq. ;’ ‘ A Pictorial Tour in the Mediterra- 
nean; by J. H. Allan ;’ and ‘ Researches on Light, 
by Robert Hunt.’ 

Since last we noticed the subject of the consolida- 
tion of certain of the public records in the Branch 
Office of Carlton Ride, we are informed that all the 
records, deposited in the Augmentation Office, have 
been brought to that repository, and that the subter- 
ranean vaults in Somerset House, in which Sir Robert 
Inglis and Mr. Hallam found stalagmites and sta- 
lactites, have been entirely cleared of their contents, 
which have been also transferred to Carlton Ride. 
With some few exceptions, we understand that all 
the records of the Common Pleas, Queen’s Bench, 
and Exchequer, are now placed there. 

The opening of the New Gresham College, in 
Basinghall Street, took place on Thursday, in the 
presence of the Lord Mayor, the Trustees, and a 
numerous company. An opening address was de- 
livered by the lecturer on Astronomy—and an in- 
augural ode,composed by Professor Taylor, performed, 
inwhich Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Hobbs, 
Phillips, Roe, and the composer himself, took part. 

The boys at Eton are said to have raised a large 
subscription among themselves for the purpose of 
placing a stained glass window above the altar in the 
chapel; and the order has been given to Mr. Wille- 
ment. 

Sig. Fornasari has made his appearance at Paris, 
in his best part, Belisario. His handsome person, 
and his fine voice seem to have impressed our neigh- 
bours favourably ; his manner of singing and action 
less so. That excellent artiste, Mdlle. Nissen, made 
“ahit’ as Jrene. One of the most celebrated Italian 
tenors, Sig. Bassadonna, is announced as about to pay 
us {a yisit—Meanwhile Sig. Pacini, the composer, 
some of whose melodies are so original as to make 
us wistfully desire that he would acquire a little 
science,—has finished an opera, ‘ Luciella,’ for the 
next Carnival at Naples.—Sig. Vera, a new com- 
poser, described in a private letter as of unusual 
promise, has brought out an opera, ‘ Amelda di 
Messina,’ at La Scala, with success. The journals, 
m particular, mention a barcarole, sung by Sig. 
Feretti, the baritone.—Turning over some of the 
musical journals of Lombardy a while since, we 
were amused at the stir which the strictures of M. 
Fétison the state of sacred music in Italy (see Athe- 
neum, No. 775) seem to have made. In proof 
that the “land of song” has still its worthy men, a 
Requiem, recently completed by Maestro Perotti, is 
lauded to the skies—but, alas for our faith !—in the 

next paragraph comes a panegyric on Donizetti's 
Miserere, in which that facile composer is coupled 
with Palestrina, Allegri, and Pergolesi. There is 
small hope of regeneration for a school when dis- 
‘nmination is at so low a point, and vanity is so 
initable_The wise men of Germany, at their recent 
congress held in Munich, headed by Prof. Thiersch, 
wnanimously resolved that a gold medal should be 
struck in honour of Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, for 
his haying so admirably set to music the translated 





choruses of ‘ Antigone.’—M. Liszt's success in the 
Bavarian capital is signal, but rapidly thickening 
rumours make us look out with interest for the time, 
now said to be at hand, when, retiring from exhibi- 
tion, he will seriously betake himself to composition. 
—A new opera, by Nicolai, entitled ‘ Heimken,’ is 
about to be produced at Vienna. The King of 
Prussia has sent this young composer the large gold 
medal, in recognition of his talent. We remember too 
gratefully a song by him, sung here by Staudigl, not 
to desire further opportunities of making his acquaint- 
ance.—The Ist of November has given occasion, 
in Paris, to the execution of two new masses, one by 
M. Lefebure-Wely, and the other by M. Martin, the 
meritorious chapel-master of St. Germain I’ Auxer- 
rois. Why is it that we hear of no corresponding 
enterprise at home ? and with all the current enthu- 
siasm in the cause of Religious Art, detect among our 
scantily-employed composers, so little inclination to 
lead on, or even to keep pace with popular sympathy ? 
We have long believed, that in Oratorio a new style 
was producible, suited to the genius of our poetry, 
our music, and our popular taste. Why will not our 
younger writers give a little of their leisure to this 
branch of their art, instead of attempting Sonatas, 
the fashion of which is gone by, and quartetts, when 
we are as poor in quartett players as in quartett 
audiences?—We cannot but add to this inquiring 
word of counsel, a line, recording the success of an 
English composition abroad. This is Mr. Macfarren’s 
overture to ‘Chevy Chase,’ which has been per- 
formed at the Leipsic Concerts, and received with 
great enthusiasm. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NO OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bouton. Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from 
Haydn's Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect 
ofthe Cathedral of Notre Dame. 





To the Managers of Schools in London and its Neighbourhood, 

and also to the Visitors of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

THE PUBLIC LECTURES, by Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffner, 
Mr. Goddard, and others, are delivered at Twelve, One, Two, Three, 
Half-past Four, and at Eight o’Clock in the Evening, and usually oc- 
cupy about halfan hour each. They are generally ELEMENTARY 
LECTURES, and are delivered in the most simple and inviting form 
with a view to combine entertainment with instruction. The subject 
of the Lectures for each day is suspended in the Hall.—To the valuable 
APPARATUS for ILLUSTRATION has been added ARM- 
STRONG'S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE and LONG- 
BOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE.—The EXHIBITION 
ROOMS, with continued novelties, are Open Mornings and Evenings, 
except Saturday Evenings. 

Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 

For Instruction in the Private Classes apply to Mr. R, I. Long- 

bottom, the Secretary. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Society or Arts.—Nov. 1.—T. Hoblyn, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair. The first meeting for the present 
session took place for the dispatch of business. 
J. Wray, Esq., 'T. Kingsbury, Esq., Dr. Salt, T. 
Grainger, Esq., Mr. Platow, and Mr. Exall, were 
elected Members. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Mon. Institute of British Architects, 8, P.M. 
Tves. Horticultural Society, 2. 

_ Linnean Society, 8. 
WED. Society of Arts, 8.—‘On means of preserving Life, &c. in cases 

of Shipwreck,’ by theSecretary. 

— Literary Fund, 3. 
TuvuR. Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 

_ Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
Fri. Astronomical Society, 8. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Mr. Branam’s Concert.—Mr. Hamilton Braham. 
—FEarly in the year (ante, p. 142), on the occasion of 
Mr. Charles Braham’s appearance, we glanced at the 
career of his father, and with every kind and respect- 
ful feeling for one so deservedly a public favourite, 
pointed out how a repetition of it would be inappli- 
cable to the requisitions of our time, and therefore 
dangerous to attempt. As far as the latter opinion 
goes, we are already justified, in the present condition 
of Mr. Charles Braham asa singer. Possessing fair 
natural endowments, this gentleman is already a 
confirmed copyist of his father. Should he ever 
venture beyond the range of the ballad-concert, he 
has his education as a vocalist to begin: should he 
ever appear unprotected by the indulgence extended 
to his father’s associate, he will find himself with a 


scanty public, and that of the lowest order of intelli- 
gence. The introduction of another member of the 
family far more highly endowed, in the same unar- 
tistic and unsatisfactory fashion, calls for protest from 
those who would not see good gifts thrown away, or 
a famous name “sink in the ground.” Mr. Hamil- 
ton Braham has a very fine and mellow baritone 
voice, already displaying indications of the twang 
and the rush (passed off for execution) and the baw), 
which gradually overgrew and vulgarized his father’s 
style; owing, as we before said, to the mistaken pur- 
pose of propitiating the galleries. These defects, if 
not removed in time, will prove fatal to progress, and 
even (if such matters are an object of consideration) 
to profit. A great dramatic singer might do much to 
cherish and advance the popular taste for Opera—an 
effective ballad singer will only retard it. It is griev- 
ous to think, that an aspirant should begin among 
the shifts and mannerisms at which a veteran ends: 
and, ungracious as is the task of plain-speaking, we 
would rather give ourselves the pain now, than here- 
after have to deplore the failure of the youngest of 
Braham’s sons. 





Covent Garpex.—The Manager's forlorn hope, 
the troop of * Les Enfans Castelli,’ has not taken the 
town by storm, and he is wroth: the failure of his 
first season he attributed to his tragedians ; this of his 
third he ascribes to a rival manager, though both the 
children and the public seem to have disappointed his 
expectations, It is not for Mr. Wallack to impugn 
his own management, but it would be in better taste 
to refrain from throwing blame on others: there might 
have been persons in the house eager to condemn : 
had the performances, however, gratified the udience 
generally, their opposition would have been silenced. 
But they did not please, nor were they calculated to 
do so: trained children are, unfortunately, no novel- 
ties on the stage; and if full-grown French actors 
failed to satisfy a select audience in this large theatre, 
it was not very likely that a few clever boys and girls 
would succeed with a mixed assembly. The enter- 
tainment, too, was not good of the kind, and seemed 
worse for being misplaced : it was a feast of scraps— 
a dinner of entremets and hors d’cuvres ; and these 
neither fresh nor appetising. Half of it—and the 
worst half too—was furnished by English performers, 
who were hissed—not for their demerits, but the bad- 
ness of the pieces. First came a farce, and then a 
ballet, played by adults ; M. Laurengon, a grotesque 
pantomimist and dancer, being the primo buffo of 
the latter. The children did not appear altogether 
until the last, when the audience were wearied and 
out of humour. The juvenile corps is not very 
remarkable for talent, with the exception of M. Col- 
brun, a youthful genius, who sings characteristic 
chansons, and plays in vaudeville and ballet with the 
tact and cleverness of an old stager. Ile was very 
much applauded, as also was Mdlle. Leontine, a 
graceful little dancer; but the disapprobation was 
predominant. Mr. Wallack’s injudicious attempt to 
put down the expression of public opinion, by calling 
names and imputing motives, was resented by many 
who had before been tolerant ; and the opposition 
became more pertinacious in consequence. 





Haymarxet.—Another French vaudeville, called 
* Victor and Hortense,’ the names of the hero and 
heroine, who were played by Mr. Webster and Ma- 
dame Celeste, has been brought out with success. 
The incidents are improbable, as usual, and the sen- 
timent is peculiarly French, A countess marries her 
gamekeeper extempore, on hearing that he is a duke 
by descent, in order to raise her rank; and though 
he is enamoured of her, and had saved her life, she 
leaves him because he is uneducated. They meet by 
accident after a lapse of time, during which the Re- 
volution has proscribed her and made him a colonel ; 
he saves her from death a second time, and the hus- 
band and wife are reconciled. ‘The acting satisfied 
the audience, and Buckstone’s drollery came in op- 
portunely to stifle any misgivings by a roar of laughter. 
Murphy’s pleasant comedy, ‘ Know your own Mind,’ 
has been revived here, with a certain degree of success. 
Some of the principal parts were very well performed 
by Madame Vestris, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. E. Yarnold, 
Mr. C. Mathews, and Mr. Stuart, and the costumes 
were in good taste. 
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Paris A y of Sci Oct. 23.—A commu- 
nication was read from M. Leverrier on the simplifi- 
cation of the construction of astronomical tables.— 
M. Fourneyron communicated a table for facilitating 
thecalculations of the motion of water in conduit pipes. 
The object is to fix with greater precision the diameter 
of pipe necessary according to the flow of the liquid.— 
Papers on the steam-engine were received from M. 
Morin and M. de Pambour, and a report was read on 
the turbine of M. Passot. The report is favourable to 
the inventor. It recognizes the originality of the dis- 
covery, the simplicity of the apparatus, and the prac- 
tical advantages to be derived from it—M. Arago 
again alluded to the recent discoveries of Dr. Belfield 
Lefevre in photography. The processesnow made use 
of are empirical, and the results obtained are not to be 
ex — in the present state of chemical science. Sir 
John Herschel had, indeed, pointed out the fact that 
ioduret of silver was, by the action of light, reduced 
or transformed into a sub-ioduret ; but whether such 
reduction took place in the camera obscura, by what 
chemical mechanism that reduction was effected, in 
what manner the accelerating substances, brome and 
chlorine, intervened to precipitate the action of light, 
are problems which Dr. Lefevre is supposed to have 
solved ; and, in so doing, to have shown that the pro- 
cess, as at present instituted, is founded on a wrong 
principle, so that success must necessarily be the ex- 
ception, and failure the rule. Our readers will form 
some idea of the minute nature of these investigations 
when we inform them that, according to Dr. Lefevre, 
no less than six distinct elementary substances, viz. 
silver, iodine, chlorine, carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, 
compose the sensitive coating which is to be submitted 
tothe action of the light ; and that these substances, by 
their mutual re-actions, successively form seven distinct 
compounds ; whilst the entire thickness of the coating 
does not equal one ten-thousandth part of that of a 
sheet of silver paper, and its weight, though extended 
over an area of 48 square inches, is not equal to the 
tenth part of a grain.—M. Payen made a report on 
the opium of Algeria. The qualities of opium vary 
according to locality, and the mode of culture and 
collecting it; they vary also, and frequently in a still 
higher degree, by mixture and adulteration. The 
general opinion is, that the opium the richest in mor- 
phine comes from Asia Minor by Smyrna, and that 
the opium derived from the neighbouring provinces, 
vid Constantinople, is greatly inferior. M. Hardy, 
the Director of the Central Nursery of Algeria, sent 
to Paris the produce ofhis crop of opium. It amounted 
torather more than an ounce and half, from 990 poppy 
heads, and had been carefully extracted by means of 
incisions on the capsules. This opium, says the re- 
porter, presented all the character of the best samples 
trom Smyrna. On being analyzed it was found to 
contain 5 per cent. of crystallized morphine, deprived 
of the narcotine by ether. Two samples from Smyrna 
being analyzed for the purpose of comparison, they 
were found tocontain—one 3.925 per cent.: the other 
4.1 per cent. of morphine. Some samples from India 
were, however, found to be much more rich than either 
of the samples operated upon as above stated. ‘They 
yielded 10.7 of pure white crystallized morphine. It 
would appear, however, by a communication from M. 
Liautaud, that as much as 12 per cent. of morphine 
has been obtained from the opium of Algeria.—M. E, 
Becquerel made a communication relative to solar 
light. It is known that the same ray has three dis- 
tinct actions. The question to be determined is, 
whether they correspond to three elements or to one 
sole agent, whose action is modified according to the 
substances exposed to it. M.Melloni has succeeded 
in passing a solar ray through a medium in such a 
way as to retain the caloric, and allow only the light 
to escape. It remains, therefore, only to be ascer- 
tained whether a similar separation may be esta- 
blished between the luminous radiation and the che- 
mical radiation. M. Becquerel’s experiments would 
seem to prove that the luminous and chemical pro- 
perties are inseparable. 

British Museum.—The precautions adopted to secure 
secresy, have been frustrated, by the appearance of a print 
giving a view of the ‘ New British Museum,’ which confirms 
the worst suspicions and prognostications. In point of execu- 
tion, the engraving is poor enough, yet I have my fears that 
it may be received as tolerably correct in regard to matter- 
of-fact particulars; and though it is not likely that it was 


drawn immediately from the model, it would be easy enough 











for any one, who had obtained access, to go home and put 
down the design upon paper; for he must have a very short 
memory indeed, who could not carry away the whole of it. 
Most assuredly, he would not be burthened by the ideas 
contained in it, or by its multiplicity of details. This fagade 
turns out to be—what was all along suspected—a mere re- 
petition of the poverty-stricken elevations of the inner 
quadrangle; the chief difference being, that here the 
columns are’ brought forward. Instead of the building 
deriving richness from the colonnades, these last are ren- 
dered place insipidities, by the chilling poverty of 
what they are attached to; besides being not a little mono- 
tonous in themselves. It looks as if the architect had merely 
planted out so many columns before the walls of his edifice, 
by way of substitute for all character and design. His build- 
ing will look far more like a post-office than a Museum; 
and, in fact, the portico of his Post Office is better than 
the one at the Museum will be. As for sculpture, that, it 
seems, is to be disp d with altogether: added, indeed, 
it might be, but hardly combined; for unless a corre- 
sponding degree of decoration were extended to other parts, 
the sticking up of sculpture would be very much like 
putting a plume of feathers on a Quaker’s drab bonnet. 
The whole is too essentially dowdy to adinit of such embel- 
lishment. After all, the view which has been put forth may 
be an unfair and libellous portrait of the ‘ New British 
Museum.’ If so, the architect can adopt a most effectual 
mode of redress by doing that which he might have done 
with better grace before—namely, exhibit his model, and 
thereby remove whatever injurious impressions may have 
been made by a misrepresentation of it. Either the view is 
such misrepresentation, or it fully accounts for the model 
not being exposed to criticism. ** 

The New Royal Exchange.—The last stone of the 
tower was set on Tuesday. All that now remains to 
be added to the tower will be the supports of the 
vane and the vaneitself. The vane will be the same 
grasshopper (the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham) which 
adorned the old Exchange, and escaped the fire 
almost uninjured. It has been repaired, and will be 
regilt before it will be raised. It has been determined 
that the chimes shall be restored, and the peal of 
bells increased from eight to fifteen. The first brick 
of this structure was laid in January, 1841, and it is 
positively stated that it will be finished and open 
for the use of the merchants by the time originally 
mentioned, viz., the middle of next year, The por- 
tico is completed, with the exception of the fixing of 
the sculpture in the pediment, which will consist of 
sixteen figures, in high relief, by Mr. R. Westmacott. 
As soon as the mass of building in front, called Bank 
Buildings, shall have been removed, the space will be 
arranged and the statue of the Duke of Wellington 
by Chantrey will be erected. 

Self-Priming Gun.—The Messrs. Needham have 
obtained a patent for an improvement in percussion 
locks, by which the caps are, by the motion of the 
lock, placed at once, in a small cavity beneath where 
the nipple generally is, and there held fast till explod- 
ed on pulling the trigger. The contrivance further 
provides, that directly one cap is exploded it is forced 
from its cavity, and another cap takes its place. The 
caps are contained in a groove along the side of the 
stock, which groove is covered with a small plate of 
brass. The groove holds sixty caps.—7imes. 

New Public Park at Birkenhead.—The populous 
town of Birkenhead, which has sprung into importance, 
and almost into being, within the last ten years, may 
be regarded as a kind of suburb to Liverpool, being 
on the opposite, or Cheshire, side of the Mersey, bya 
cheap ferry across which it is readily connected with 
that great emporium of commerce. It presents more 
of the aspect of an Australian colony than an English 
district ; as an immense tract of ground has been laid 
out in streets and roads, while buildings of all de- 
scriptions are rising in every quarter. The Commis- 
sioners of the township have recently determined to 
devote a large portion of ground to the formation of 
a public park ; and Mr. Paxton, of Chatsworth, hav- 
ing been applied to, has undertaken to design and 
superintend its execution. The plot of ground com- 
prises about 180 statute acres, and is nearly a mile 
long and half a mile wide, in its longest and broadest 
parts. It is of an irregular oblong figure, with an un- 
dulated variety of slope towards Liverpool. The plan 
provides eight entrances ; and immediately within the 
inclosure there will be a belt, of varied width, for 
terraces and villas. ‘The central and principal por- 
tion will be laid out asa park, with a serpentine drive 
all round it and across the middle ; and there will be 
two spacious lakes in this, surrounded by a sort of 
ornamental park-garden. We learn that it is intended 
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ducted with the greatest possible celerity. 
commendation can hardly be bestowed on 
body which have so nobly originated the scheme sin 
the day is now past when it is necessary to prove by 
argumentation that such things have a highly ion 
ficial effect on the physical and moral health of a 
country.—_Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Strange Calculation.—Some genius has otras, 
the following calculations :—I os been aie 
years, during which time I have received from the 
hands of my wife three cups of coffee each day, two 
in the morning and one at night, making about 35 040 
cups of half a pint each, or nearly 70 barrels of 30 
gallons each, weighing 17,520 Ib., or nearly nine tong 
weight. Yet from that period I have scarcely varied 
in weight myself from 160 1b. It will, therefore, be 
seen that I have drunk in coffee alone 218 times 
my own weight. I am not much of a meat eater, yet 
I presume I have consumed about eight ounces a-day 
which makes 5,806 lb., or about ten oxen. Of flour 
I have consumed in the 32 years, about 50 barrels, 
For 20 years of this time, up to 1831, I have drunk 
two wine-glasses of brandy each day, making 900 
quarts, The port wine, madeira, whiskey, punch, 
&c., I am not able to count, but they are not large, 
In champagne I have been moderate, as I find from 
my bills that I have paid for 53 baskets in the last 
13 years, which is about one bottle a week, and this 
not all consumed by me. When we take into the 
account all the vegetables in addition, such as pota- 
toes, peas, asparagus, strawberries, cherries, apples, 
pears, peaches, raisins, &c., the amount consumed by 
an individual is most enormous. Now, my body has 
been renewed more than four times in 32 years ; and 
taking it for granted that the water, of which I have 
drunk much, acts merely as a diluent, yet, all taken 
together, I conclude that I have consumed in 32 
years about the weight of 1,100 men of 160 lb. each. 
—Paris paper, quoted in The Times. 

Kings, b. ii. c. 9—In March last, as I was cross- 
ing the Soubunreeka river (India), my attention was 
attracted to a number of human skeletons, which lay 
scattered upon the white sands adjacent to the course 
of the stream. Upon inquiry, I learned that these 
were the remains of pilgrims who were on their road 
to the great pagoda at Juggernaut, and had been 
drowned two evenings before by a ferry-boat sinking 
with them. On approaching several of these sad 
vestiges of mortality, I perceived that the flesh had 
been devoured from the bones by Pariah dogs, vul- 
tures, and other animals. The only portion of the 
several corpses I noticed that remained entire and 
untouched, were the bottoms of the feet and the in- 
sides of the hands; and this extraordinary circum- 
stance immediately brought to my mind that remark- 
able passage recorded in the 2d Book of Kings, chap. 
9, relating to the death and ultimate fate of Jezebel, 
who was, as to her body, eaten of dogs, and nothing 
remained of her but the palms of her hands and the 
soles of her feet. The former narrative may afford 
a corroborative proof of the antipathy that the dog 
has to prey upon the human hands and feet. Why 
such should be the case, remains a mystery.—Malta 
Times. : 

Antiquities of Ceylon.—A discovery of great histo- 
rical importance was lately made by a gentleman at 
Manaar. In digging under the foundation of a very 
old house, some Roman bricks of a flat form were 
found, and, in sifting the rubbish, a gold ring, marked 
ANN. PLOC. (our types cannot imitate the exact 
characters), turned up of ancient manufacture, quite 
plain, and of a shape similar to those in the British 
Museum, which are said to have been worn by Roman 
knights. Now, we know from Pliny that the farmer 
of the duties in the Red Sea, Annius Plocanius, was 
carried by a storm to the coast of Ceylon in the year 50 
B.c. ; he was of the equestrian order, and there seems 
little reason to doubt of the ring having belonged to 
him. It is much time-worn, or rather injured by the 
effects of damp and corrosion. —Ceylon Herald, July * 





To CorrEsponpENnTs.—W. R. C.—M. E. M. J.—L T. M=— 
received. 
An obligi 





ging Corr dent has bled us to correct an 
error in our notice last week respecting copies sent to Nice. 





to admit the public to all this part during the day, 
closing it only at night. The operations have already 
commenced ; and when the lines of the road, &c. are 
marked out, the whole of the works are to be con- 


“In sending the Athenaum,” he observes, ‘* to Nice, it is ~ 
cessary to pay twopence, and the postage at Nice = 
three sous. Having received the Atheneum during a 
years that I resided at Nice, I speak from personal knowledge. 
At Pisa and Florence the postage of the Atheneum is 





a paul, about 23d.” 
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THE ATHENEXUM 


CNov. 4 








PUNCH. 


THE QUEEN’S 


VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE, specially reported by PUNCH, 


(Her Majesty’s 


Joke-Maker in Ordinary)—The Irish Frankenstein—The Comic Blackstone—The Great Unaccountable : Form of Church- 
wardens’ Accounts—Famine and Fashion—A Speech for Sir Robert—Hobler’s Resignation—University Intelligence— 


Punch’s Continental Tour—The Nelson Column, &c. &c. &c., in to-day’s Number. 


Price 3d. 





NEW ves. LUNE OF ARNOLD’s ROME. 
st published, price lis. 
ISTORY of ROME. By Tuomas ARNOLD, 


D.D., late Regius Professor of Modern History it the 
University of Oxford, 
Volume III. from the end ot the First to the end of the Second 


Punic W +" 

London: B. Fellowes G. F. & J. Rivington; E. Hodgson ; 
G. Lawford ; M. neSc-* J; Bain; and S. Hodgson. 
Oxford: J. Paneer. Cambridge: J. . J. Deighton. 


Also, by the same Author, lately ‘published, 
Introductory Lectures on Modern History, deli- 
ver red ii in the University of Oxford, 1812. 2nd edition, price 8s. 6d. 6d. 





Published this day, uniform with Murray’s Byron, 

NEW EDITION of SPENSER’S WORKS, 

with a beautiful Portrait and Vignette, medium 8vo. 
cloth lettered, price only 9s. Also, 

Library Edition of the above, with Life by Aiken. 
5 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price only 14. 

Spenser’s Fairie Queen, with ‘Portrait of the 
Author. 8v@. cloth lettered, only 5s, 

The lowness of the price of the above will, it is confidently 
expected, command an extensive sale,—an early application is 
therefore requeste 

London: George Routledge, 30, Soho-square. 


APS of the Society for the Diffusion of U rseful 
Knowledge. 

No. 102, containing a general Map ofthe TUE KISH EMPIRE, 
anda a of EGYPT, ABYSSINIA, ARABIA, and the PER- 
SIAN GULF, is just pustsned. —On ihe 13th ae will be pub- 
lished, Two ‘SUPPLEMENTARY NL Yo. 103 will 
contain * new Map of HOLLAND and RELGIU M, ene a new 
Map of CHINA; and No. 104, a new Map of JON. 
December will appear the ¢ ‘oneluding Number ofr ‘the Ser 
containing a GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and W xii 
andat the same me will be publistied oo and Title- pages. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 








Now ready, price 4s. 6d. * 
URAL CHEMISTRY. 
By EDWARD SOLLY, Esq. Jun., F.R.S. 
Experimental Chemist to the Hortic ultural Society of London, 
Hon. ee of the Royal Agricultural Society, and Lecturer 
Chemistry, at the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 
rtracts from the Introduction :— 

“A knowledge of the chemical composition of soils and the 
various substances employed as manures enables us to compre- 
hend the mode in which the latter act; and a knowledge of the 
nature of those substances which plants require, points out the 
best and most economical methods of restoring to the soil, by 
manures, those substances which plants remove from it.” 

“If the farmer knows what it is that gives the fertilizing 
owers to manure, and is aware of the nature of those substances, 
1e will soon learn the best method of preserving and using them : 

he will then understand how to make the most of the various 
sources of manure at his disposal, and he will be enabled readily 
to save much, that, for the want of such knowledge, would 
otherwise be lost 

London: 3,C ins, street, Covent-garden ; and may be ordered 
of all Booksellers. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Messrs. WILEY & PUTN: AN eve just imported the following 


Tal 7prr 
SCHENBURG’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE, with Additions, embracing Treatises on 
Classical Geography, Topography, and C hronology, Greek and 
Roman Mythology, and Antiquities, Archmolor, and History 
of Greek and Roman L ateratare. FISKE, Professor 
in Amherst College. ‘The 4th edition, sixth thousand, with 54 
Engravings, royal 8vo, bi 4s. cloth. 


De Wette’s Critical and Historical Introduction 
to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old_ Testament, translated 
and enlarged by Theodore Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 10s. cloth. 

Foreign Agriculture.—No. I. The Economy of 
Dasaing, prom the German of Prof. Burgher. By E. G. Smith. 

0. a 

Xenophon’s Anabasis (Dindorf’s Text), with Notes 


for use of Schools and Colleges. By J.J. Owen. 12mo. 7s. bd. 


Egypt.—The bg of Moses, illustrated by the 


Monuments of E By Dr. E. W. tenberg, of Berli 
Translated by R. PG, Robbins. 12mo. Mi. clas. a 


Woman, an Enigma ; ; or, Life and its Revealings. 
1smo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


The May-Flower; or, Sketches of Scenes and 
Characters among the ‘Descendants of the Pilgrims. By Mrs, 
H. B. Stowe. 4s. cloth 

Wiley & nanan Stationers’-hall-court, London. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 


TT 
LEMENTARY COPY BOOKS: an 
improved Plan of teaching WRITING; whereby the 
Process of Instruction is greatly simplified, the Progress of the 
Learner secured, and the labour of the Teacher facilitated. 
In 12 consecutive Members 
7B F, FOSTER 
Author of ‘ Double Quant Elucidated,’ and other scholastic works. 
*** In point of cheapness and efficacy these books will be found 
superior to anything of the sort extant. Copies are set upon each 
age; the height, width, and siope of the letters are indicated 
ya peculiar process, and the child is not left to practise without 
uidance or direction. ‘The Lessons are progressively arranged, 
eading from the simple elementary characters through all the 
—- of Large-text, Text, Round, and Small, to Current 
an 








Just ready, by the same Author, in 4to. 
2. DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED: an 
improved Method of teaching BOOK-KEEPING. In Four Parts. 
art I. Theory, 2s. 6d.—Part II. Initiatory Exercises, 1s. 6d.— 
Pare III, Memorandums of Transactions, ls. 6d.—Part LV. Key, 
2s. 6d. The Parts are eae separately. 
2mo. cloth, 2: 
3. PENMANSHIP; Theoretical and Practical : 
illustrated and explained. 
Souter & Law, London School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 
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SAMUEL JAC 


UNG 


MADAME 
STUDE 


GUIZOT. 
Just published, fe. 8vo. with ENT oe cloth, 

Y Ni; Of Ralph and 
Ryo ame GUIZOT. From the French, by 


“ Amore deeply interesting work for youth has not appeared 
since the nah pation of * Robinson Cruso 
), Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fileet- street, 





THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE, 


Just completed in 2 vols. with 152 SESCRIE by J. 
ISTORICAL 


COUNTS ofall et 
ane TOWN of CAMB 


and DESC 
IDGE. 


S.A., of Trinity College, Cambeldye. 


rice 


. Le Keux, 


RIPTIVE Ac- 


OULEGES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 


2, 2s. 8vo. and 4l, 4s. 4to. 


“On the first appearance of this handsome work we expressed 


our opinion of its embellishments. 


The plates, which seem to 


increase in beauty, fully sustain the reputation of Mr. Le Keux, 
and Mr. Wright has evidently made considerable researches in 


sources which have not hitherto been explained. 


Gazelle. 


“A work in every Fespect meriting 
Cambridge Independent Pres 
David ogue (late Tilt & Bogue) 86, Fleet-street. 


N*® 


a el 
rr se e's 


a 


— Literary 


public approbation.”— 


\W EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS, 


Published by Mr. Murray. 


THallam’s Literary History of Eurape. 
Hallam’s Middle Ages of Europe. 
TIallam’s History of England. 
Elphinstone’s History of India. 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 

. Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
Austin’s Translation of Ranke’s Popes. 
Kugler’s History of Painting. 


9. Southey’s Book of the Church. 


10. 


ll. 
Ritual. 


Milman’s History of Christianity. 
Brogden’s Illustrations of the Liturgy and 


12, Robinson’s Biblical Researches. 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16, 
17. 
_ 18. 


Campbell’s Beauties of the Poets. 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers. 
Abercrombie’s Moral Feelings. 
Faraday’s Chemical Manipulation. 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 





"EW EDITIONS of STANDARD SCHOOL 
Published by Mr. Murray. 


BOOKS, 


1. Matthie’s Greek Grammar. 

. Matthie’s Index of Quotations. 

. Matthie’s Shorter Greek Grammar. 
Matthi’s Greek Accidence. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus. 
Buttman’s Greek Verbs. 
Mitchell’s Plays of Aristophanes. 
Miiller’s Dorians. 
. Grece Grammatice Rudimenta. 
Rudimenta Greca Minora. 
Latine Grammatice Rudimenta. 
Oxenham’s Latin Elegiacs. 
Hase’s Ancient Greeks. 


SISA SY Sy 


Sasan 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 





OF BOOKS, PICTURES, 


Felix 
Summerlp’s 


TIOME TREASURY 


TOYS, &c.: 


PURPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE AFFECTIONS, 


FANCY, IMAGINATION, 


AND TASTE OF CHILDREN. 


Will be ready on 9th of November : 


THE 
OF 
TOLD BY 


PLEASANT HISTORY 
REYNARD THE FOX, 
EVERDIN- 


GEN’S 40 PICTURES. 
6s. 6d. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, 
YITH FOUR NEW 


J } 


PICTURES, 


3s. 6d. AND 
2s. 


Will be ready early in December: 
JACK anp THE BEAN STALK, | BALLAD OF CHEVY ees 
A NEW EDITION, WITH NEW 
4 NEW PIC TURES. 
3s. 6d. AND 


2s. 


BIBLE EVENTS, WITH 
RES BY 


8 PICTUR 


HOLBEIN. 
4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 6 
LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD, W a. 4NEW 
PICTUL 
3s. 6d. AND 


23. 


BOX OF TERRA COTTA 
BRICKS, GEOMETRI- 
CALLY MA 


ls. 6d. 


AND 
UPWARDS. 


| 
Now ready : 


RES. 





In preparation: 
TESSELATED PASTIME, 
WITH NUMEROUS 
PATTERNS, 





FOUR 


PICTU RES 


3s. 6d. AND 
2s. 


T pone gg AE is 
SON N 
Pic CTU 


RES 
4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 6d, 


SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
sie 5 BALLAD, WITH 
PICTUR 


ES. 
4s, 6d. AND 
2s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY JOSEPH CUNDALL, 


12, O 
Don. 


OLD BOND-STREET, 





U ea — Wy Press, airs. 
J. 2s. in shee’ 
GREEK. ENGLISH LEXICON, 
based on the Germ ork of Francis Fareow. 
By HENRY GEORGE t IDDELL 
Student of Christ C archi =" 
s ROBERT SCOTT, 
ometime a Cay Churehy ana late Fellow of 
Square 12mo. price 12s. in sheets, 
A LEXICON, chiefly for the Use of Schools, 
Abeides . from the the Greek. English Le Lexie con ae 
L A... an SCC 
Parkers Oxford, tk, i Foss, and Gentoo’ fa 


Just published, - gmail 8vo. with Wood 
a e 8s.,the Fifth Ed 7 pe and new Plates, 
ERRAN ZABULOR, the LOST CHURCH 
FOUND; or. the Church of England not a new Church, 
but ancient, aposto lical, and independent, and a Protesti; 
Church Nine Hundred Years before the eformation, a 
the Rev. C. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY, M.A 
Late Restor of Tinehaey, & merset, and formerly itiow of 
3alliol College. Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. peal s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


TYAS’S EDITION OF 


HARSTERE, ILLUSTRATED by KENNY 
ADOWS: witha ME aot R and hm 

of, SHAKSPERE. by BARRY CORNWALL. ¥ on the GENIUS 

is magnificent Edition of the entire Works of Sh 
now completed, and forms three splendid imperial am age | 
uniform thickness, Renee pes ager with more than 800 Engravings, 
onan uted in the sighed, ctvte of art. 
-» Comedies, wit lemoir, &c.; Vol. 11., T e 

Vol. IIL... sictories, with Poems and “Sonnets. ~Price Theat 
Guineas, Tichly b oun 

Subscribers are respectfully informed that many of the Parts 
are nearly out of print, and also that the proprietors have de« 
termined not to continue the sale of back parts for more than 
two or three months, so that early application is necessary to 
cnguse Ge completion of sets. 

Subscribers may have their copies bound by the b 
embellished with the ornaments expressly Gesigned Ma pan 
pose, for 7s. 6d. the set, of three volumes. Cloth cases, with the 

ike ornaments, 5s. the set. 
Tyas, 8, Paternoster-row. _ 











Now ready, 2nd edition, caeaged. ent 8vo. with “20 ) Woodcuts, 


clot 
] ie ermang SURNAMES: a Series of Essays on 


ly WARK ANTON} Historic: Etymological, and 








Humorous. Ad, oe oe 8 aap LOW . 
on, post 8vo. cl 
ME NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 


htained principally from Oral AWeLL Collected and 


edited by — a HARD HALL 
folio, boards, 3/ 
EDIGREES ‘and ARMS. of HERTFORD. 
SHIRE FAMILIE 


By we BERRY, Esq., Editor of the 
Kent, Sussex, Hants, &e. Pedigre 
. Smith, 4, Old €  Compton-street, Soh Soho, 0, London. 





io published, in 12mo. cloth, price 2 
HE INFLUENCE of RESPECT ‘for OUT- 
WARD THINGS: in Two Dialogues. Dialogue I. On 
Respect for Outward T hings i in relation to Virtue and Happiness. 
Dialogue Il, On Respect for Outward Things in relation to Reli- 
gious Profession. 

“This is a brief practical inquiry into the moral principles 
which actuate modern society, and a calm exposure of many of 
the current fallacies by which men regulate their conduct."— 
Tait’s Magazine. 

“The i of this little work is evidently a strong and ori- 
ginal thinker, and he deserves credit in general for just views of 
the present condition of human society, and the remedies which 
should be adopted for its improvement.”’— Christian Reformer. 

‘The author of this little volume, Mr. Jobn ‘Taylor, is a man 
who. feels deeply the evils of our present social condition, and is 
anxious to contribute something towards their remedy. 
candid reader, we think, will deny him sincerity, benevolence, 
and earnest thought on a most important subject.” —Jnquirer. 

London : Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 





, in 1 vol. price 7s. cloth 
HE INVISIBLE UNIVERSE DISCLOSED. 
In which all the fundamental properties appertaining to 
substances are thoroughly investigated, including their forms 
and relative situations, which consist in the combinations of 
lines called mathematics; with a new, perfect, and universally 
intelligible system thereof, showing the exact proportion 
tween the circumference and the diameter or width of a circle, 
without which fundamental requisite, one in its present state, 
the said science is not and cannot be known. The numerous 
errors in the present system of astronomy are proved and cor- 
rected ; and finally, the system or manner in which the entire 
known’ bodies of the universe co-operate together, with the 
cause of their existence, is 1 ee ROTINSON Sepensnates. 


JOHNSON 
Effingham Wittone i Within. 


COMPLETION OF MR. SHAW’S BEAUTIFUL WORK, 
Just ready, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. price 7/. 7s.; or on larger 
- or oon ito., = Plates more highly* finished, and 
eightened with gold, 1 
RESSES tt ‘DECORATIONS of the 
MIDDLE Ack, from the Seventh to the Seventeenth 
Century By HENRY SHAW, = 














_ Also lately complete = 
HE ENCY CLOPADIA of ORNAMENT. 
By HENRY SHAW, F.S.A. Price, 4to. half bound, 1, 108.5 
or on large paper, the Plates coloured, 
** Persons having incomplete Sets of the above Works are 
reminded to perfect them without delay. 
LPHABETS, NUMERALS, and DEV ICES 
of the MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY $ F.S.A 
Part III. imp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; lai arge Paper, 5s. Published \Nonthiy, 
to be completed i in about i2 Par 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


NEW EDITION OF MC. INTOSH’S 
RACTICAL GARDENER, in One Volume, 


containing the latest and most approved modes of Manae- 
ment of Kitchen, roan sad Flower Gardens, Green-house, Hot- 
pee Conservatory, &c., comprising numerous eT 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings. In 1 large 8vo. vol. ( Hy +7 
2is. cloth lettered; coloured plates, 26s.; and may be ha inn 
Parts, at 2s. plain,” or 2s. 6d. coloured. By CHAS. MC. INTOS fs 
C.M.C.H.S., Head Gardener to the Duke of Buccleuch at na 
keith.—“ The labour and experience of a life devoted a ‘ 
science of Horticulture, we now present to the public."’—4ul 


Ghatee Thomas Kelly, Paternoster-row; Simpkin & Mars 
shall; and all Booksellers 
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ill be bin joverber, _ 
1844, wi published, 

On it JaND MONTHLY ISSUE. OF 

THE ABBOTSFORD EDITION 


OF THE 
AVERLEY NOVELS. 


t will contain double the quantity of Letter- 

oftft trations of the present Fortnightly Issue (which 
oe as usual), and will sell for Five Shillings. 
wilappesr ocessary to give at length the thousand favourable 
enticems ‘of this Illustrated Edition, of which the following 


have appear ey THE BLACK DWARF. 
way MANNERING. LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 
THE ANTIQUARY. HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
THD ROY. BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
OLD MORTALITY. IVANHOE. 
Embellished with 43 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 
won Wood, forming Four superb Volumes, or Eicut half 
Volumes, cloth, gilt. 


Also on Ist January will appear, 

In small 8vo. with 2 Steel Plates, 
VOLUME I. OF A NEW _ ISSUE OF x 
sIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 

To be completed in Six Volumes, 

Price Five Shillings each, 
And uniform with r 
The WaverLey Nove ts in 25 Volumes, Lire oF NAPOLEON, 

“Vols. and TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 3 Vols. 


EDITIONS of SIR WALTER SCOTT"'s WORKS. 
so] Wavatiny Hevclonsecrcnseee 
12 Poetry eeceeceeeecceeee 
28 Prose «+ 


Life 


Life sseeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeronse 10 ene eeceeeceeeeseserenes 
The only complete) _ 98 
ItiON so 2seeeses Vols. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
102 Numbers, and 25 Parts have appeared. _ 

Alo WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, ANTIQUARY, ROB 

Roy, OLD MORTALITY, BLACK DWARF and LEGEND 

OF MONTROSE, HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN, BRIDE OF 

LAMMERMOOR, IVANHOE, and MONASTERY, as complete 


Novels. 
Mt Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London; and 
all Booksellers. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 44, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London : established 1423. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William IV. 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other oflice that 
entitle the assured to participate in the profits. 

The bonus declared in 1834 amounted upon an average to 16l. 
percent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was declared, scpeuating on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. Z 

ctuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
topersons resident in the country, on application. 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 
ONDON, 


EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Mansion House, and 

Chancery-lane, London. is 
The indisputability of the policies granted by this Company ; 
The obligation to pay the sum assured, although the debt for 

which the policy was taken may have been paid before the 

claim arises ; : 

. Whole-world policies not confined to the limits of Europe; 
Option of half-premium payment for the firs: seven years ; 
These form a combination of advantages which can be ob- 

tained Only from the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life 

Company. ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 

DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
aDmCAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
| _ OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,000. This 

Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by 

Lives on Equitable Terms. In- 











which it can Assure Diseased 
creased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive Families 
asured at Equitable Rates. Loans granted upon personal se- 
curity. F. G, P. NEISON, Actuary. — 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
wet Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Henry Bowden. Esq. Re Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | William Prinsep, Esq. 
Alexander Colvin, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


Edward Lee, Esq. p 7 
Major Willock, K.L.S. 
, _. CAPITAL 500,000. 

The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. 

30 40 | 50 | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. 8. d.| £.8.d.| £. s. d. 
ind scores 2471303; 449/625 

iowments for future and existing child: iti 
{all kinds are granted by thls Society. ronan anagee 
ual commission allowed to Solicit: 
4. per cent. extra on the first premium. Paar ee eee a 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
COTTISH (Wivows’ Funp) LIFE ASSU- 

 RANCE. Founded a.p. 1815, upon the principle of M 

cutribation. ‘onstinnes by at | Parliament. “Ca oo 

1 and invested upwards of ONE MILLION THREE 
«Two D THOUSAND POUNDS. Annual Revenue upwards 
{TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. At 3ist Decem- 
Ai 1838, the Society's third periodical Investigation, the BONUS 
; DITIONS then declared amounted to TWO per CENT. per 

JM, not only on the original sum assured, but likewise on 
the Bonus Additions previously declared. 

{he Fourth Periodical Investigation takes place at 31st December, 1845. 

pies of the lately published Prospectus may be had on appli- 
oe from which intending Assurers rhay satisfy themselves, 
= independently of this Society’s large Accumulated Fund 
and Annual Revenue, and other advantages necessarily arising 


been 1 7 , Steady, and extensive business, the Principles on 





Age. 











‘ounded and Conducted are of the most Equitable 
d such as hold out the greatest inducements to 
on ft. b 
: . ssary inform 
ftuiaed at the Head Office, Edinbureh, oF st any of the’ Society's 
NDON OFFICE, 7, Pall Mall, ae 
HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 





CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, No. 24, Lombard-street. 
_ Loans granted to Policy Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
paoderste scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits. 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Anouities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. _ 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

EDWAKD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by applying at the Offices, No. 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established January, 1819. ‘ 
President—Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice-President—Geo. Forbes, Esq. 9, Park-square, Regent's-park. 
With Twelve Directors. 

FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to 
suit the views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are received yearly, balf-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an in- 
creasing or decreasing scale. Or one-half only of the usual 
rate, with interest on the remainder, will be received for five or 
seven years, the other half to be paid at the convenience of the 
assured. 

The insured for life participate septennially in the profits 
realized. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

. Pi DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
N.B. Agents are wanted in towns where none have been yet 
appointed. 


17 1CTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Trustees. 
Sir Jas, Duke, Ald.M.P. Chairman | Benj.Hawes,Esq. Dep. Chairman 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus :— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. 

Assurances may be effected with or without profits—on an 
ascending or descending scale, or for short periods. 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by 
instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospec- 
tuses of the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 
18, King William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING _WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. M.P. Deputy Chairman, 
Major-Gen., Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T. & 8. Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. — Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Cont. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. > 
Solicitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M.D. 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
futare premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 10th of May, 1843, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 














John Bagshaw, Esq. 


Reduced 

Annual 

Premium 
(for the cur- 
rent year). 


Sum | Original 
Assured, | Premium, 


Date of 
was Policy. 
issued. 





20 ) £1,000 6 8 
K 0 

<0 before 10th —— ° 
= “lose” 
60 ere 


4 
1,000 3110 0 
1,000 215 0 
1,000 1 8 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


A. M. PERKINS'S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 
‘OR the successful operation of the above Plan, 
. references may be made to the British Museum, the 
Chapels Royal, Whitehall and St. James's, Marlborough House, 
and Whitley Court, the residences of Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington; his Grace the Duke of Beaufort’s at 
Badminton; his Grace the Duke of Wellington's at Strathfield. 
saye; his Grace the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Hamilton; 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chanceilor’s Courts at West- 
minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors Court ; the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
s’ Offices, Somerset House; Register of Designs and 
Record-office; Lincoln’s-inn and Gray’s-inn Chapels; Inner 
Temple Hall; County Fire Office ; Register Office and Justiciary 
Courts, E h; Charles Babbage’s, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, Public 
Buildings, Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 
pus, Prisons, Hoth i & 











ouses, Conservatories, &c. . 
anufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 


HE RESPIRATOR.—Wittiam Jackson, 


F City Agent (Successor to the late George Butler), solicits 
inspection of his complete assortment of these philosophical 
and eminently useful Instruments for protecting the Lungs, and 
affording an easy respiration to those invalids to whom the 
breathing of cold air is distressing and injurious. A Circular, 
descriptive of the various kinds and their uses, together with 
observations on the choice of the Respirator, may be had gratis 
at the City Dispensary Establish 93, Ch ide, corner of 
King-street. Established a.p. 1616. 
a7 WinNT TRENT 7 

GMoK E PREVENTED, and VENTILATION 
+ EFFECTED, by SPONTANEOUS ACTION.—Mr. JEAKES, 
51, Great Russell-street, Russell-square, Sole Agent in London for 
the sale of DAY’S PATENT W NDGUARD, by the use of 
which he guarantees to cure all Chimneys smoking from wind, 
and also to prevent downward currents. It is admirably adapted 
for the ventilation of apartments of every description; also of 
ships, stables, dairies, and larders, as it ensures a constant 
change of air; and all its parts being fixtures, it is free from 
noise, and not liable to derangement, It also offers no impedi- 
ment to sweeping. Price, for general use, 30s.; larger size, 45s. ; 
larger sizes, especially adapted for ventilation, 60s. and upwards. 
pad e hod at * Groat oP et wae it may be seen in 
action. The attention of Architects, Builders, and the Trade 
in general, is especially invited. . , -_ 














‘HE OMBROSOME,or PATENT PORTABLE 
SHOWER BATH, especially adapted for travelling and 

exportation. By this Bath an inexhaustible shower is produc 
from a few quarts of water: the height of the shower may be 
increased or lessened to suit adults or children, and occupying 
so little room, is peculiarly suited for bed-rooms and dressing- 
rooms; it is also an excellent Douche Bath. Being little larger 
than a writing-desk when packed, it will be a great desideratum 
for exportation to India and other hot climates. To Military 
Men and others of a migratory life, also to Students of the Uni- 
versities, Inns of Court, &c. (where rooms are low and water 
scarce), the present invention cannot fail to be most acceptable. 
It is made entirely of brass, and is at once simple and elegant.— 
May be seen at the Royal Polytechnic Institution ; and be had, 
with Prospectuses, wholesale and for exportation, at the Manu- 
factory, 115, Old-street; and retail at the Bazaar, Panklibanon 
Iron Works, 58, Baker-street; Mr. J. L. Benham, 19, Wigmore- 
street; Mr. C. Bray, 16, Cranbourne-street; 
Moorgate-street ; Mr. J. Evans, London Bridge; Messrs. 
lows & Adcock, 4, Halkin-street West; Messrs. Glenton & 
Chapman, 147, New Bond-street; and of all the leading lron- 
mongers throughout England.—Price 4/. i0s. and 5/. 5s. 


F. ARNOLD'S 
NDELIBLE MARKING INK, for Silk, Linen, 


and Cotton, which requires no preparation, andis warranted 
not to injure the finest fabric. 
In neat cases, with directions for US@.+.+++++++++eeeeee 
Superior India Rubber Court Plaister, in cases.. 
Purified Violet, Camphor, and Charcoal Tooth- 
powder, recommended by the faculty, in boxes .. 6d. and Is, 
Medicated Pomatum, strongly recommended for 
the nursery and toilet, in pots.. A 
‘To be had of every respectable § i Chemist in 
Town and Country.—Wholesale and Export Warehouse, 12 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in asking for F. Arnold's, 
as none other is genuine. 
_ yr . Th 
UTTER MADE IN TEN MINUTES, by 
the NEWLY-INVENTED CHURN, registered according 
to Act of Parliament. es 
_ This Act imposes a penalty of from 5/. to 20/. for each imita- 
tion, piracy, or selling, recoverable by the proprietors before a 
magistrate, or by civil action. Half the penalty will be given to 
any person informing the proprietors of any infringement. The 
words of the Act are, “ No person or persons shall copy or alter 
any design, either by adding to, or subtracting from,” &c. 
ATTWOOD, WIMBLE & WARNER, Manufacturers, Lewgs, 


Sussex, 

This Cuurn being made entirely of Block Tin, the necessary 
degree of temperature can be given to the cream, by placing it 
in a pan of cold or hot water, which insures the butter coming 
in ten or twelve minutes. ‘The simplicity of its construction, 
and the facility with which it may be cleaned, are no incon- 
siderable advantages over those now in common use. ‘The great 
advantages of this Churn will be found in the winter; butin the 
heat of summer, placing the churn in cold water will be the 
means of hardening the butter. 





+-ls, each, 
6d. and Is, 


0.1, 2, and 3, 
7 to8 lbs. 13to 15lbs. 26 to 28lbs, 
258. 35s. 42s. 


, 
_ Metal Pans for Churns to stand in, 4s. 6d., 6s., and 7s. Larger 
sizes made to order. F 

To be seen in London, at Wright’s Range Warehouse, No. 3, 
Arthur-street, near the Monument; Rigby’s Brush Warehouse, 
No. 80, Gracechurch-street; Livermore & Son, Ironmongers, 
No. 30, Oxford-street ; Benham, 19, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square. Export Agents, Barnes & Co., 109, Fenchurch-street. 


SUPERB LADIES’ CABINET and JEWEL 
K CASES, at MECHIS, 4, Leadenhall-street, London.—Ele- 
gant papier-miché tables, chess tables, workboxes, card boxes 
for playing cards, visiting card cases, work boxes, desks, and 
dressing cases, pole screens, hand screens, card racks, envelope 
cases, vases, netting boxes, pecteames, note and cake baskets, 
superb teatrays, and table inkstands, presenting a tout ensemble 
of splendour ind elegance not to be equalled in London. |The 
papier mache manufactures are superb and various in their de- 
sign, the prices varying from 50 guineas to a few shillings. A few 
high-priced elegancies will be sold at cost prices to clear the 
stock. Baga‘elle tables, backgammon and chess boards, table 
cutlery, and Sheffield plate as usual. 


Size 
_ Churn from, 
Price, cartilage paid to} 
oO 





OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFPING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snufling ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle; the flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. per 
lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone ; 
V. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square; W. Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel; George Hawle » grocer, Pitfield-street, 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street-hill ; ). Pain, grocer, Bethnal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Blackfriars-road; C. H. Nicholas, 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Old 
Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION. Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others which have attracted pestouter attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. — my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it according to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, ana he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
( Joun KILvVINGTON. 





. &e. 
To Messrs. Kennshy. Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
Alde 


ate-street, London. | 
revents the hair turning grey, produces 
ling off; 


OLDRIDGE’S BAL I i 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it trom fa 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d.. 6s., an 
Ils, per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE’'S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 

LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared solely 

from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity ofthe Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to promote a free expectoration, 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service, 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
gepecpetan in the pepecene, yy fo equal it, = 
ficient! rove its decided superiority to all other preparations 
of a simi ar Sexcripeicn-—Be careful to ask for “ALLNUTTS 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Aliaytt 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s, 1d, each, by 
all Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, 
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TO READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGYMEN, and FAMILIES THROUGHOUT ENGLA ND. 


SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


New Plan for obtaining all the New Publications and Standard Works for perusal without purchase. 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF READING. SOCIETIEs. 


ted in this little pamphlet will effect two important objects—that of adding to the supply of the current literature the choice of all the m 
a + teenage that of peed oom the choice of new books to the entire productions of the press. It is especially adapted to provincial-readers, as b 


ost valuable works in the 
Y & small annual subscrip- 


tion the perusal of all the new works as they appear may be obtained. To be had Gratis and Post ree on application to SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, 





Just published, 


A SELECT LIST OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN WORKS, 


ALPHABETICALLY 


ARRANGED FOR THE 


USE OF SUBSCRIBERS TO 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S BRITISH ann FOREIGN LIBRARY, Connuit-street, HANover-sQuare. 


This selection has been made chiefly with a view to assist Subscribers in the choice of such Works as are likely to afford instruction or amusement, and to obviate, 
the disappointment experienced on sending for a Work with a promising or attractive title, and finding it to be quite unworthy of perusal. Att Works included in th 
may be considered as of a character likely to interest the general reader, but those of a higher degree of merit will be distinguished by an asterisk attached to them. 


TERMS FOR THE PERUSAL OF NEW 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY 





Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


as far as possible 
ne List, therefore, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


9 


Families in Town or Country are supplied with all the New and Standard Works for perusal in any quantity. The NEW CATALOGUE is just published, comprising (besides @ 
large collection of French and Italian Works) the most esteemed productions in the following branches of English Literature :— 


HISTORY, DIVINITY, 


BIOGRAPHY, 


BELLES LETTRES, 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
FICTION, 


POETRY, 
THE DRAMA. 


Apply to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street; of whom may be had, 


A LIST of the REDUNDANT COPIES of NEW PUBLICATIONS 
In History, Biography, Memoirs, Travels, Novels, &c., withdrawn from Saunders & Otley’s extensive Library. 





FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. post free, 


THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING ASSISTANT. 


A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing ; Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts; Choice of Paper, 
Type, Binding, Ilustrations, Publishing, Advertising, Estimates of Cost for Large or Small Editions, &c., with an Exemplification and Deseription of the Typographical Marks used ia 


the Correction of the Press. 


* Every one who has written or who may write for the press, should possess this work."—Metropolitan. 


*,* Authors and Publishers, desirous of having their Works reviewed in THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, are requested to direct copies to be forwarded to the Editor, at the 
Publishers’, Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-treet, before the 15th of each month. The ability and impartiality displayed in this department of ‘ The Metropolitan’ are well known, 
and its Reviews constantly quoted as of the first critical authority. 





NEW WORKS published by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF SUSAN HOPLEY. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEN AND WOMEN; OR, MANORIAL RIGHTS. 


By the Author of ‘The Adventures of Susan Hopley.’ (Just ready.) 


It, 
THE HON. MISS MAYNARD'’S POEMS. 


Nearly ready, in 8vo. 


RECORDS OF SCENERY, 


I. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

THE LAST of the BARONS. By the 
Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ ‘ Night and 
Morning,’ &c. 

..* We take this to be one of the most masterly productions of 
its author. It is a great and admirable romance.”— Examiner. 


It. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TALES of the COLONIES; or, the AD- 
VENTURES of an EMIGRANT. By a late COLONIAL MA- 
GISTRATE. 

“Since the time of Robi Crusoe, has p 
nothing like these Tales of the Colonies."’— Metropolitan. 
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Ill. 
-NEW WORK BY THE WALTER SCOTT OF GERMANY. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE BURGOMASTER of BERLIN. 
Translated from the German of W. ALEXIS. 





AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Hon. JULIA MAYNARD. 


1v. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. bound, 

MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE: and BA- 
RONETAGE, for 1844. With the Arms of the Peers beautifully 
Engraved ; and the Arms of the Prince of Wales, from the 

rawing in the possession of Her Majesty. The Thirteenth 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected to the present date. 
(Just ready.) 
ve 


LADY CHATTERTON'S TOUR IN SPAIN AND THE 


NEES. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 
THE PYRENEES, with an EXCURSION 
into SPAIN. By LADY CHATTERTON, Author of * Rambles 
in the South of Ireland,’ &c. 
vi. 
NEW WORK ON TURNING. 
Now ready, cloth gilt, 
THE HAND-BOOK of TURNING. Con- 
taining Instructions in Concentric. 
; also various Plates of Chuck I 
and directions for using the Eccentric Cutter, \ 
Cutter, and Circular Rest, with Patterns and Instructions for 
working them. 





vil. 
MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS. 


1. 
Lately published, the Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8v0. 


THE FEMALE CHARACTERS of 
SHAKSPERE'S PLAYS. 


2. 
LIVES of CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 2vols. Third Edition. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GERMANY. 2 vols 


post svo. 


4. ols. 
VISITS at HOME and ABROAD. 2¥ 


Second Edition. ’ 

“ Nothing can be finer than the tact with which Mrs. Jameson 
enters into the infinite varieties of feminine character— 
more delicate than the discrimination with whic marbs 
the boundaries of feeling." —Literary Gazette. 
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